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INTRODUaiON TO THE LITERATURE ON RAPE 



In 1974, in an introduction to an earlier and unatmotated rape bibliography, the 
present authors and a colleague noted that the "Criminal offense of forcible rape 
has become* since about 1969, a rallying topic for the women's liberation movement 
in the United States* transforming what until that time had largely been the subject 
ofonly criminological and legal concern to one^ with considei^ty extended social . 
notoriety/'* 

Snce 1974, that nqtoricfty has extended still further producing a veritable explo- 
^pn in the volume of publicity about rape. Almost certainly in the present decade* \ 
and possibly in those past, no single crime has received so sustained and widespread 
attention from so diverse anat^-of sources. Thus, the crime of rape has been the 
principal subject of numerous books^ articles, television documentaries* films and. 
ofTicial inquiries, both in the United States and in other countries. There are prob- ^ 
ably, few le^latures in the common law worid which have not recently dther de^ 
>aced or passed some rape^related measures* In the United States alone, a con- 
temporary survey showjcd that 37 states had enacted laws affecting the crime of rape 
during the past three years,^ * • ■ 

In this a^otat^ and selective bibliography* it is our intention to provide guidance 
to the source and content of a small proponion of this publicity about rape. Locat- 
ing and keeping up to date with the outpouring of materials from scholarly Ittera^ 
ture alone presets a formidable task. An accumulated tojtal of 250 separate items 
were considered for potential inclusi<^ in this>ibliography» excluding non-English 
langu^ publications. Thq latter omission was based on a general desire to anno- 
tate only references wluch could be readily obtained and used by readers of this 
bibliography. In a similar vein* materials receiving only limited (tistribution in the 
form of privately circulated reports* unpublished papers* and the like were also ex- 
cluded by the bibtiograidiers in the course of their thorough and intensive review of 
all available literature on this subject,. 

In addition to the above selection criteria* the following factors were, with certain 
limited exceptions* taken into consideration in reaching a decision to choose the 152 
items finally listed in the bibliography. . 

* Materials that were recent. Most items were published during the last 10 years, , 
mainly during the I970*s. 

* Materials that were not outdated. For example, many articles on rape law had 
been supdrseded by subsequent statutory changes. 

Materials that appeared in a form and were issued by a source generally la- 
beled ''leamed*\ Readers will note, however, that certain Ubliographtc license has 
been taken in order to include journals such ^ Playboy and The New York Times 
f4agazine in this category. . . 

* Materials that were not duplicative* In cases where several articles existed on 
escactly thj^ same subject, one was chosen which seemed to be most compreheniiive 
and/or most frequently cited in the literature** * 

Not surprisingly in a literary field so liberally planted, the crop is not always of 
uniform quality. Apart front substantial duplication of materials, the rape literature 
is replete with ideological references to the women's liberation movement which, as 
mentioned f^rlier, was the m^or catalyst spurring fresh attention to the crime of 
rape. In some eases, the references are couched in decidedly polemic terms, casting 
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doubt on the objectivity of the expressed ideas, research results, and comments, [n 
other cases, the literature^and especially that written prior to the tnid-1970's-* 
exhibits unenlightened views and attitudes which can be labeled "male chauvinist" 
and which have b«en rightly castigated and rebutted by feminists. 

As bibliographers, we have sought scrupulously tp avoid qualitative judgments in 
our selection and abstracting of the rape literature. However, we do feel an obliga- 
tion to attempt some guidance to the users of this document which goes beyond the 
process of labeling and describing contents of various publications on r^ipe*^ What 
follows in this introduction, rtj^fore, is a brief qualitative overview of the rape 
literature. - , ■ , 

U $ocio-<^tilturalondj>«scriotW*Fmtur«f ofRo^ 

\ ' . 

The items abstracted in this category include the most eclectic, and potentially 
controversial, of all the literature on rape. Two major works preempt th^ field— 
Menadim Ajnur'sAi/^Sems^O/'iMO^ Brownmiller*s>4;a/n5/Oi/r 
WiU: Jlfen, Women and Rape? Amir and Browmraller adopt very different ap* 
proaches to thar subjectrAmir, the academic reseaichier, reports the results of a 
landmark behavioral science study of the crime of rape^ for a primarily academic 
au(tience, while Brownmiller syntheazes a vast array of historical and allied material 
in order to present an ideological view of rape aimed at a far broader audience. 

Both Amir and Brownmiller have had their critics. Amir*sbook, which has been 
more widely cited than any other single source in the rape literature, is annoyiogty 
flawed by poor proof reading and editing^ as well ^ by some qiiestionable method- 
ology. The author also espouses a now*controversial theory oi victim precipitation 
regarding rape. This theory is described succinctly by Brownmiller in the following 
terms: 'Trecipitation is a ncvr concept in criminology.. U does iTot hold the victim 
responsible* but it seeks to deflne contributing behavior; Victim precipitation says, 
in effect, an unlawful act has been committed but had the victim behaved in a dif- 
ferent fashion, the crime in qucsition might have been avoided. Part a priori guess^ 
work and pan armchair detective fun-and-games, the 'study of victim precipitation 
is the least.exact of the sociological methods, for it rests in the' final analysis on a set. 
of ^bitrary standards."* 

[n the case of rape* the theory places blame for the commission of the crime on 
both the victim and the offender in varying degrees, depending upon the circum- 
stances of the offense/ Not surprisingly^ this has been fiercely criticized as perpetu- 
ating nbny of the myths about rape so commonly held and expressed in con- 
temporary society, p - ^ 

Brownthiller*s critics have focused mainly upon her stated view that since prehis* 
toric tirnes rape-was ?*nothing n^ore or less than a conscious process of intimidation 
by which aB men keep all women in a state of fear."^One female reviewer of Against' 
Our Wis found the central sexual conspiracy theory to be "generally facetious intel- 
lectually", while another reviewer, a male anthromlogist, suggested it was based 
upon "dreadful ^nd simply wrong anthropology*/*^ 

^ Despite such attacks,; Amir's and Br6wmniller*s boolcs stand as landmarks against 
which all other literature on rape must presently be measured, [n the case of behav- 
ioral science studies;, suirprisit^y little of substance has been produced since Amir*s 
^work, which was based on an analysis of police records of rape in Philadelphia in 
^1959 and 1960. While other researchers have used many of the demographic 
cat^ories first formulated by Amir to compare and contrast patterns of rape in 
other jurisdictions, no significant replication of Amir*s work has been attempted on 
a national scalCp 



Turning from Amir and Brownmiller to other books referred to in this section of 
the bibliography* mention should be made of -MacDonaId*s Rape Offenders and 
Their Victims.^ Ahhough an often^ited and quite comprehensive study^ Mac- 
[>onakl*s presentation of the problems of rape tend to lack balance and perspective: 
Firsts the author makes frequent moral judgments about suggestive behavior and 
dress of women who are raped witich reflect the thinking of the pre-1970*St before 
the awakening of real concern and interest in the victim. Second^ MacDonald seems 
unduly sympathetic to the rapist,- devoting' a chapter 4o the injustices perpetuated by 
the courts towards offenders while making no mention of the plight of the victims in 
the courtroom. For such attitudes to be expr<^sed in an authoritative source seems 
strange today, but it must be remembered that most of those who wrote about rape 
prior to the advent of the women^s movement were equally one*sided. Finally, in 
addition to its male bias, MacDonald^s book also contains a variety of outdated 
statements. For instance, new laws enacted in many jurisdictions restrict the admis* 
sibility of evidence^as to the prior sexual history of rape victims, whereas the stat- 
utes referred to by MacDonatd generally permitted such testimony. 

Lest it be thought that Mac[>onaId and.other writers of his era are treated some* 
what unfairly for not possessing contemporary attitudes toward rape, it should be 
noted thai some authors of more recent publications deserve criticism for a certain 
absence of balance in the presentation of thdr views on the same subject. One 
example is the book by Medea and Thompson, Against Rape^^ which is written with 
a strong feminist bias*but lacks the backing of substantial research which is. so 
obvious in Brownmiller. Later books, also written from a feminist perspective, like 
Vjager and Schurr^s Sexual Assault: Coftf^nting Rape in America and Diana Rus- 
seirs The Politics of Rope appear much more objeinive than do Medea and Thomp* 
son.^ Russeirs work, unlike that of the other authors mentioned, is based upon 
. systematic interview;; with rape victims and reflects her training as a sociologists 

The articles referenced in this section of the bibliography are numerous and deal 
with a wide range of issues.^ As might be expected, the quality of the articles varies 
Substantially. Those seeking access to the more imponant and significant articles 
will find many of them reprinted in two edited volumes: Schuhz^s Rape Victimology 
and Chappell, Geis and Gm*sFordble Rape: The Crime* The Victim and The Of- 
fender.^^ The latter volume also contains a, number of originaU papers, as does 
Brodsky and,Walker*s Sexual Assault. 

IL Rop* Victimization - 

The heaviest volume of literature on rape is contained in this second section of the 
bibliography^clealing with rape victimization. Feminist writing, in particular, has 
focused on the plight of the rape victim, revealing her trauma in graphic detail and 
denouncing the crinunal justice system for its deficiencies in responding to her 
needs. The impact of this criticism on the criminal justice systein has been substan- 
tial, producing an array of new and modified investigative and trial procedures 
designed to improye police and prosecutor treatment of rape victim^^t 

Much, of the material on rape victimizationHs descriptive of the victim^s experi- 
ence or of the numerous counseling and allied services now being made available to 
persons who have been sexually assaulted. These services extend, in many cases^ to 
. victims of crimes other than rape, constituting a fringe benefit flowing from the con* 
temporary attention given to rape victimization. Indeed, thecurrent.concem abottt 
the rape victim Has made apparent the criminal justice system^s neglect of crime vic- 
tims in general and has stimulated such reforms as the provision of compensation to 
innocent victims of violent crimes, and improvement in criminal case processing to 
take account of victim/witness needs. 



.\ -- - - 

To date, the most comprehensive behavioral science study of rape victimization 
ha$ been conducted by Burgess ^nd Holmstrom, The results of their work are re- 
ported in /Iiipe.^ Vjcr/mi Cm/xi and in a substantial number of journal arttcles^*^ 
The research of Burgess and HolfUstrom is ongdng and promises to afford detailed 
data concerning the long-term ii^act of rape victimization on the behavior and 
psychology of the victim. Thne r^earchers have also begun the important task of 
linking victimization experiences,with offender typologies in an effort to understand 
how patterns of ^victim and offipntier interaction are related to different outcomes 
(avoidance, it^ufy, etc.) of the cii|n% 

Tbetr research also makes very stppaient the need fOi prompt and adequate medical 
examination and treatment of rapie victims. Hospital^and health care personnel are 
charged with the tasks of meeting the phystcd and emotionai needs of victims as well 
as collecting the clinical evidence on ^Tch1hVlegal.detecmiiialion of rape maylatef 
rest* The manner in which these ta^ksWe p^ormed'^ help or hinder. the victim^s 
recovery from the trauma of ra^^ well a^ influence' the biitcome of a rape iiivk-^ 
tigation or trial. '7 \ - 

In the' past, many of the criticis^dj^ilcveled at die criminal justice system for its 
hanilling of rape cases have also been^^iiiected towards hospital and health care pro- 
fessionals. The literature contains descnptions of ij^nsitive and inadequate 'treat' 
ment of rape victims by medical per$6n\ieh^^ welL^^accCfunts of their unsatisfac- 
tory performance when cpllecting f<^r^^c eviflencer^^t^j^ ii^thecaseof thecrimi- 
nal justice system at large, this situation noX^e^ to l^^c}^|[nging for the better A 
perusal of the abstracts of the medicalf ^ med^t^ktJUta^ure in .the bibliography 
shows a concentration on the upgradtng^o^hospital c^f^t^a^ victims; Published 
descriptions of proper medicolegal procures abound, ^^itiSin^^such factors as the 
importance of obtaining a good patienlfl^ory, eKamininglhe vii^^ carefully, tak^ 
ing and properly transmiUing specimens for laboratory testing, ^ying counseling 
and possible prophylactic drug therapy for venereal diseiisl^and pregiiancy* Exten- 
sive hospital-basect programs for meeting both the ^^i^ttiid^^^ng term nieds of rape 
victims have also recently been established in many centm)acro^$^he|Jnit<^ States, 

The particular trauma expoienced by child victims of^^rimes^ ^e's^^ 
several articles mentioned in another subcategory of this s^ioj^of the^i|bliography. 
Child victims of rape and similar offenses have not received adequate amotion from 
behavioral science researchers and the literature in .the area is lar^l^'^^tse descrip* 
tive and orientated toward the medical aspects of the problem. Scabt^^ice is paid 
in the criminal jtistice literature to the dtfflcult issues surrounding the'^ihvestigation 
and prosecution of sexual assault cases involving child victims! Unlike certain 
countries, such as Israel* which have established special criminal justice procedures 
for handling sexually assaulted children, the United States basically deals with chikl 
victim^as if they M[ere adults, exposing them to the fullrange (and uaumatic impact) 
of the adversary procedures characterizing our system of justice. Because of the per- 
cdv^ risk of adding to the trauma aheady ^experienced by the child victim, many 
crjmn go unpiosecuted, even though potential evidence against the suspect offender 
;my be extremely strong. Further research and writing on child victims of sexual as-- 
sauh may be anticipated as broader victim issues are increasingly explored.' Of parti- 
cular promise in this area are ctoss-cultura) studies wtuch ^aiikine alternative justice 
models for the handling of crimes involving children as victims* \ \ 

The final subcategory in this portion of the bibliography is devoted to homti^xual 
rape. Several books and articles, it will pc seen» have recently been published on this 
topic, most of them based .on studies of prison populations. The nature and inci- 
dence of violent sexual assauh within custodial settings has, in the past, been pri- 
marily of concern to. writers on prison operations and offender rehabilitation. How- 
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ever»;tt^e growing tendency among state legislatures to include what was formerly 
sodomy within an expanded definition of rape has given new emphasis to the rape^ 
related victim aspects of the crime. Many of the traumas experienced by women or 
/girls who are raped by men seem also to be suffeied by mates or females sexually as- 
saulted by members of their own sex. As such* the victimization literature on homo- 
sexual rape is likely to increase in size and scope. 



III. Rap«Off«nd«rs 

with the l^ocus of societal concern now focused upon the victim of rape it is not 
surprising to discover that recent literature on rape offenders is far from extensive. 
In the past* those seeking information about rapists have experienced substantia] (Uf- 
ficulty segregating data concerning tttf s group of offenders from much larger studies 
of persons cbmmittiug sexual crimes. Further^ much of the eariier writing about 
rapists tended to be somewhat esoteric* describing dramatic cases or expounding 
elaborate psychiatric or psychological theories regarding the motivation of indi* 
vidual offenders. 

While .the contemporary literature op rape offenders is more specific In content* 
there remain major gaps in our knowledge, about rapists. Research regarding the 
causes of rape from an offender perspective remains in its infancy and the research 
which has been undertaken often raises more questions than it answers. Kor in* 
stance* a number of researchers have reported experiments concerning the responses 
of rapists* and.other types of ^ offenders* to a variety of erotic stimuli. The results 
appear equivocal* one study fincting incarcerated rapists less susceptible to arousal 
by pornography than other sex offepders* while another inv^estlgator reached a con* 
trary conclusion.'^ Kutchinsky, in the most extensive analysis of the effect of easy 
avaflability of pornography on sex crimes* concluded that it had no impact on the 
-frequencyof rapeoffensesin Denmark.'^ 

What conclusion should be drawn from these research results remains open to 
question. Quite apart from their ccKifticting ^outcomes* the stu(ties based on incar- 
cerated offenders suffer from the fact that rapists who are in custody are a unique 
group. While there is some reason to believe that the risk of conviction^nd impris* 
onment is greater for apprehended offenders who use violencf^ Against their victims* 
no general statements, can be made about rapists at large using data derived from 
'Such a source. Thi^ dilemma is* of course* not restricted to the study of rapists but it 
may partly explain^ why there have b^ few attempts to undertake research on this 
group of offenders. In addhion* research accefss to any group of incarcerated of- 
fenders is far from easy* given the need to ensure adequate protection of the rights 
of the human subjects involved. Provision of this protection becomes even more dif- 
ficult when dealing with subject groups who are at earlier stages in the criminal 
justice process* such as arrested rapists. 

The rape offender literature also reveals little about the methods of treatment — ^ 
found to be effective with rapists. The paucity of published information on this 
subjea may well reflect the state of the art in this field of treatment. However* 
Cohen et al.* in an important article describing clinical classifications of a large 
number of rapists seen at the psychiatric facility at the Massachusetts Correctional 
institution at Bridgewater* claim to have identified certain groups of offenders who 
are more amenable to jtreatment than others.'^ The nature Of the treatment pre- 
scribed by Cohen and his colleagues is not specified* nor is'any extensive follow-up 
data provided about those rapists released from the facility. But the authors assert 
that the rapist group describ^ primarily as aggressive and d<^tructive* in compari- 
son with other groups of rapists* '^has the highest level of sodal and occupational 
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a^justmentt the most mature relationships with both men and \vomtn (although re- 
tatbns with the latter are less adequate)* they are most responsive to treatment,^ can 
be released foUowing the shortest commitinent period* and the post-parole adjust^, 
ment is made with fewer difficulties and is ntbst successful/*'^ \ ^ 

the Cohen et at. clinical clas/incationof rafrists has been adopted for use for iden^ 
tifying types of offenders who coimnit offmses toward the violent end of the rape 
spectnim.^^ £!ohen et al. are veiy careful to note, however, that the rape offenders 
they saw were a selective sample. **[T}his is not the man in alcoholic stupor, 
urinating in an alley ^d arresled for exhibittig himself; not the disappointed lover 
misunderstanding the glatic^ of a young girl^as a seductive invitation and^arrested 
for accosting; it is not the man on a dale sexually provoked and then denied whose 
anger suddenly triggers off a sudden uncharacteristic, but explosive rape; nor is the - 
sexual assault an expression of a subcuttural doi4>te standard or masculine ct^lture 
*m8chismo\'* 

At a time of continuing escalation in rates of reported rape; public concern re- 
garding the appropriateness of existing treatment and penalties for the offense is 
deady widesprnul. Faibii;^ discovery of any obvious^ sucoessM method for treating 
those rafnsts who are a^pre^iended and convicted* public pr^ure is di^ed to- 
wards incarcerating suchjQffenders for long periods as a protective device for the 
community and as a debrrent for offenders. J>ebate regarding the efficacy of , 
lengthy prison terms as a qet^rrent to rape continuest as does discussion of the imr 
pact such severe .penalties have, on the behavior of actors in the'crimtnal justice 
system* especially jurors and ^ctims. But these issues are, in a sense, now subsidiary 
to what^ppears to be a dominant public desire to be protected adequately against 
dangerous offenders like rapists. ^ I"* '^^ . ' 

IVt Inv^ftigotion of Riip«t Polk* Proc*dur«t ond Crimlnolltticf 

Mention has already been made of the <Ussatisfaction expressed with the criminal 
justice system's past tttndlu^of rape offei^es.^]^^ for (his dissatisfaction 

have been ^tmsively canvassed in the general literature on rape, as well as in the 
publications dealing moifc specifically with the rape victim's experience and needs* 
Central to much of the dissatisfaction has been the insensitive attitudes and inade- 
quate procedures adopted by law enforcement agencii^ dealing with rape. 

Until the early )970*s, almost no' mention can be found of the crimfc of rape in 
traditional police publicatbns. While law enforcement agendas undoubtedly de- 
voted personnel and other resources to the investigation and prosecution of rape 
cases* they did so tn a manner suggesting that* from a police perspective* f^'prob^ 
letois ^ere encountered with this crime* The situation was* of course, not dissimilar 
from sodety's own response to rape. However* some porteAt Of the future furor 
whichvWould ultimately surround the pdice on this subject could be found in an 
article* published in 1968, describing the exercise of police discretion in Philadelphia 
in deci<Ung whether or not the criine of rape had been committedjs it ^as apparent 
from this description that the police were adopting criteria such as the victim's 
reputation for chastity^ ^nd her ptia social interaction with the alleged offender, to 
determine whetKer or not a validcomplaint of rape^sbould be recorded. 

Publicand police recognition of the inap^opriateness ,of these criteria did not 
occur until several years after this article api^eared. But when the storm of criticism 
finally burst upon the criminal justice s^tent, confirmation was obtained from a 
number of sources^ that the police procedures noted in Philadelphia in the 1960*s^ 
continued to be adopted in other locations in the IdTCPs. For example, Galton, in a 
review of police-rape case files in one.agency, found the police processing of com* 



piainfs was governed by the attitudes of personnel and the procedures ,of that 
agency* -rather .than the content of the particular jurisdiction's rape statute.'' 
Ca)ton*s two Jnatn conclusions were that "police investigators hold rape complain- 
ants^to a hither standard of conduct than the law requires** and that "rape inves^ 
tigatton procedures. . .are inefTicient and often dysfunctional but they could be re-' 
fomfedbyQverhaulmgtheexistingsystem/*^ 

The latcsf police literature sugs^ts that the system b undergoing an overhaul of 
quite mijor proportions. A national survey of more than 200 police agenciea con- 
' ducted in 1975 revealed that more than 50^ of.the agencies included in the sample 
'h>d instittlled changes during the past 3 years in the handling of rape cas«s wfthir 
theii^'jurlsdiction.i) ''The most firequent changes were the introduction of special 
training in rape <S8%)^and*thr employment of female rape investigators (56%).' 
Other changes were the development of new investigative techniques (42%); im- 
proved forensic resources (38^); introduction of a special rape unit (36%); and the-- 
use of female patrolofTicers (28%). The new investigative techniques mentioned 
usually c<^ncemed improvement in the collection' of forensic evidence* although a 
few respon^c^ mentioned b^t^uQ^ods of interviewing victims. ^ 

Whether revamped police investigative Mnits and techniques wilt result in the ap* 
prehension and conviction of more rapists is a question which cannot be answered 
in the short tenn.^t it b appar^ that a change in police attitudes towards rape 
victims qnay be one of the immediate benefits aiming from the^xa5»re.formal and 
technical innovations. It will be noticed that the bibliogn^hy's absuacts of police 
literature include not on^ articles 'describing methods of establishing new police 
rape investigation units but also publications describing counselmg methods which 
nUgHtbe used by poUice when intervi^ng rape victims. There are also articlea which 
discuss the assistance police can provide, rape yictims including referring them Jo 
special crisis centers* medical facilities fnd similar agenciea. UIUmately» the impact 
of such dev^opments may not only be to "hum^^nize** the police response to victims 
of rape» but also encourage more widespread reporting of offenses by victims to law 
enformnent a^cics. 

. Also included in this section are articles describing criminalistic techniques and 
tests for identifying seminal and saliva stains and fordgn fibers as forensic evidence 
inrapecases* ' . ui> 



V. L«gat latum and L«gitlattv* Reform 

Attention has already been drawn to the widespread revbions made in recent years 
to rape laws in the UnitcdStates and many other common law jurisdictions. These 
revisions have» as is apparent from the bibliography* spawned a voluminous legal 
literature surveying the nature of these developments in great and frequently repeti^ 
tious detail. The m^t issues ^plored in this literature hictude: 

• The generatidefinition and scope of the crime of rape» including sex/nentral 
^dineadbns of the offense and its extension to forms of sexual behavior beyond the 
tiaditional penetration of the vagina by the penis;>^ isf^ 

• Penalties fot rape» including the establishinent of degrees Of rape according to 
the gravity of the offender's behavion» 

• :The rdevanceof testimony regiurding the prior sexual history of the victim;" 

• The lelevance of special r«)uirements Cor corroboration of the victim's testi- 
mony;»- t 

• Thepiotectionoftheprivaqrofthevictimandtheoffeader.^' 

It\;:; not proposed io explor^cach of these 'X)mplic8ted and frequently con- 
trovenial issues here^this task is performed very t^apably in ^e 3elected^articlea 
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abstracted in the bibliography. But it should be mentioned thaVpresently and ^n- 
spicuously absent from the legal literature on rape is any detailed analysis of any 
impact of the changes effected in jrape laws. Take* for example^ the most ^^radical** 
of the new laws^the Michigan Crimmal Sexual Conduct Act^ ThU staiutehas had a 
substantial influence upon jurisdictions in the United Stales; at least 12 stales havmg 
Considered it as a pCElisible inbdel forthdr owi| legislaticm and a fbrAer 7 states 
having passed measures similar or identical to it. ^ V 

The Michigan statute represents a m^jor departure from commcm law r^t a1>an* 
doning the traditional ^ncepts^of the crime in favor of a unisexual law ei^bracing a 
wide range of sexual assaul^ Under the new law* four degrees of criminal sexual 
conduct are distinguished> depending upon the presence or absence of sexual contact 
and specifled aggravated circumstances. The aggravated, circumstances ^hat dis- 
tinguish first and second degree crimmal sexual conduct from third and fourth de^ 
greesexualconducthidude: \ 

• the victim is ynderJ^years^of age; ^ • . ^4 

• the actor uses a weapon* . ^ \ , 

* the actor is aided or a1>etted; \ 

♦ Another felony is commkted; . ^ -1 
,^ there is personal injury to the victim. ^ \ 

Some examples may be ti^^lpful^ If there is sexual penetraticm and personal iiuury> 
the crime is crimina) se:abaL conduct m the first degree and carries. a ma^mum 
penalty'bf life i^iprisoninenti If ihw were only sexual contact* such as die uiteh- 
tional touching of the flothing and the v^gjnal area* and no aggravating circum- 
stancest then the crime is criminal sexual cpnductt fourth degree, a misdemeawr* 
with a maximum penalty of 2 years or a $500 fine. ' - - 

Proponents bf the Michigan statut^have viewed it as a much needed consolid 
tion and simplificaticm of thelaw of rape. This view m^y be justified* butit is ratf 
dfeappointingt although typical* that no substantial evaluation of the;^ectiven^s 
of the new law had been conducted before transporting itjn whole^^rpart to other 
jurisdi^ons. Ah early study of the initial opetatmg experience witj!)-ihe statute m 
Wayne County* Klicfaigant suggests that it possesses problems whic^twere not neces- 
sarily apparent at the time of^ its conception and birth.^ Indeed^^interviews con- 
ducted with police* prosecutors and judj^ in Wayne County reVe^ed substantial 
dissatisfaction with the new lawrOescribed as a *Maw profei^*^'4ream/* the law 
was said to be far too complicated'^for easy day4o^y use.. M^^'politt and prose- 
cutors admitted not unde^tanding the law. Said one prosecut(^^*The old law was 
simple. The only requirements for .conviction were vaginal penetration and force^ 
Oises .were won 6r lost oit the factSf not the law.** Howev^'i^^Uh t^e^new complex 
sutute^ ^^'bhar^es are^^essed up. Prosecutors use the Woni ^^iB^i\ihty fail to 
identify the witnesses that corroborate the aggravating drcwl^i^tiuicc^f t^eces of evi- 
dence are not used. Other deputies mess it up by trying to amend the charge with 
(What they think the law should be* Judges have^ great disdain^for th^w-*they do 
not understand it.** ' — ^ ^ 

Traiuhig can* of course; help overcome deficiendes^^^crimihiilijustice agerii:ies* 
knowledge of a new law. Howevert the vagueness* ambtgtuty*;^V potential breadth 
of the conduct encompassed by the Michigan sutute stigg^u that it will be the 
subject of mtensive legal questioning for some time to conilt. For instance* it is not 
clear from the statute what is encompassed within the crim<^ of criminal sexual con- 
duct in the fourth dciree* which extends crhnhial penakies to '^forceful sexual coh- 

:t without aggravating circumstances.** Sexual contact Includes **the mtentional' 
touching^f the victim*s or actor*s intimate parts or the intention^' touchmg of the 
clothing covering the immediate area of the vicUm*s or actor*s hitimate parts, if that 
touchhig can be reasonably construed as being for the purpose of sexual arousal or 



Snuincation<**^Critiaof this particular provisioif daim that it is broad enough in 
5C0pe to include pinchitig» fondling* and mher fptins of Ixfaavior not normally 
viewed as criminal, It is perhaps significant that since Uie Michigan statute came jnto 
effect* no charges have apparently been.presented for c];^minal conduct in the fourth 
degree. . , - 

the Michigan statute* and many of its counterp^^Tn the other states*! rushed 
through the legislatures on a wave of political support fc»r women's rights without 
the careful grafting and associated consideration normaUy-iuxorded new and im* 
portant criminal law measures, in this context it is interesting to contrast the Michi- 
gan and related experiences in the United States witb that of other foreigii common 
law jurisdictions like the United Kingdom^ Canada and Australia. The impact of the 
women's movement has also been feh in these countries^ acting as a ma^jor catalyst 
for change of rape taws. However^ the pace of this chi^ge has not been as frenetic as 
in the United States. A typical scenario for rape law reform in 'all three countries 
has been government teferral of the subject to an official committee for review^ fol- 
lo^ by the preparation of a detailed j^^n'^containtng the recommendations.^ 
Most committees faave'recommended less sweeping changes of rape laws than those 
already effected by the Michigan Criminal Sexual Conduct Act. Not all these recom- 
nlendatlons have beeh accepted or acted upon brgovemments.^^ Fof instance* in 
South Au^tralia» the state's Crtnfinal law Reform Cotn^itiee.advised against changmg^ 
the rule that a husband could not be convicted of raping his' wife. However* the 
South Australian govermnent (tid not accept this advice^ presenting parliament with 
a bill which proposed terminating the spousal exchision from rape. After a stmny 
passage tbts government measuie finely secured -legislative approval and South. 
Australia thus became tbe fim^jcommon law jurisdiction iii tbe worid permitting a 
hu^ba' to be convicted of raping his wife.^ 

Overall the prdduction of new legal literature jon rape* both local and foreign* 
shows few signs jDf immediate abatement. Althou^ within the United Statesit seems 
likely that the main revisions of rape laws have now been accomplished* the op- 
portunities for legal challenge of the numerous new statutes suggest a fjertile source 
for further^leamed law review articles, tt is to be hoped that among these future 
articles will be some that examine the effectlven<^s of the new rape legislation. 

VI*. Rop» tn Foraign Cov|itrl*f ond CuHurvt 



The literature on rape abstracted in this bibliography is bof h by ch<rice and nece$< 
sity mainly drawn from the United States. Most of the recent wnting about rape has 
originated in this couhtry* as has flie ms^or impetus for change in social attitudes 
towards this crime. Jtape is not, however, an **all*American crime** and it is obvious 
: from the English langi*^ foreign literaiure which has been abstracted that rape is 
an offense plaguing^ but a few ^cceptional societies. Anthropologit A studies in- 
chided among this literature also make it clear that rape Yates, like crime rates in^ 
general, fluctuate remarkably among different societies and cultures. LeVinle, fpr 
instaiioe* in a muchM:ited article, demonstrates that ttie incidence of rape.<;an vary 
widely in a siogte less^leveloped society depen(Ung on a variety of Internal and ex- 
ternal socia]*'economic and poIitical^ factors.^ 

The F.B.I. Uftiform Crlrrw Reports make it aj^parent each year that substantial 
variations, also occur in the reported inddeni^ o.^ rape within the United States. 
Thus* among the majbr geographical regions Qf Ithe United States the rate of re- 
posed rape is substantially higheron the Pacific Coast than it is in the Northeast or 
North Central parts of the country. Similarly* rape rates in the United Sbites at large 
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are much higher than those of major European a>untrjes.^ Variations such as these, 
raised interesting and important questions.for behavioral scientists concerning the - 
factors which affect the incidence of rape in a society. For example* are these factors 
common to aU communities? Or do they differ according to such dimensions as 
timei space* and the particular stage of development of a sodety? 
^ Answers to questions like these could be of great assistance in expanding our 
understanding of sexual deviance»^ as well as providing clues to the de^gn of more 
effective controls over ra^. it i$»^tberefore> rather surprising to discover Kow little 
attention has been devoted by behavioral scientists to the study of cross-cultural 
aspects of rape. Although quite frequent references to rape are to be found in the 
literatuit of such -disciplines as history and anthropologyt both of which tCQd to 
emphasize the importance of cross-cuhurat researdi^ there are at present no substah- ^ 
tial cbmp£urative studies of this particular form of crime. However, this situation 
could soon change as inore money is devoted to research on rape* especially in the 
United States. J^articularly significant in this regard is the recent establishment by 
the United States Congress of ^ l^aotional Center for the Prevention tuid Control ^f 
Rape withhi the National Institute of Mental Health; The new Rape Center is^ al- 
ready beginning to sponsor/resbarch .which could close many of the gaps in our 
knowledge about this crini^ Un(loubtedly» this research will also contribute still 
ftirther to'the growth of the rapjt literature throughout each pf thejcategories con- 
tained in this bibliogrdphy. ^ ' ^ . " ^ - 

NOTES . V 1 

1. Chappeil; D., G^ Geis and J. Fogarty. "Forcible Kape: Bibliography* . 
Journal i 'Criminal Law and Criminotogy, v. 64* f$74. p. 248-263. 

2. Batteile' Human Affairs Research Centers. Forcible Rape: An Analysis of 
Legal Issues. Seattle, Washington, (in press;) 
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4. ^ BibiiQgraphyentrynumbef4tP*3S3. t- . 

5. /6W.,p. 15. ■ . _ ' ^ 

6. ^ Wilson» Jane. "Ideological View Of Rapes as a State of War*\ Los Angeles 
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Feb. 8» 1976. — - ^'i. - 

7. ^Biblio^phyentrynumber25. 

8. Bibliographyeinitrynumber27. ^ 
.9. Bibliographyentrynumbersl7and31. 

10. Bibliography entry numbers 8 and 32.^ 

11. Bibliographyentrynumber35. : - 

12. Bibliography entry number 39. ^ ' 

13. Bibliography entry numbers 79 and 84. " 

14. Bibliography entry number 89. , 

15. Bibliography entry numl'er 78. ^ 

16. /6/rf.>p.315. ; ■ ^ ^ 1 
' 17. These researdiers include Surgess and Holmstrom.^ 

18. Bibltographyentry number Jp5. 
^ 19. Bibliography^ehtry number 100. 
■"20. p, 17. ' <^ V 

21. Bibliography entry number 111. 
,22. /W</.,p^|46. ; 

23. SeCt for instance^ bibliography entry numbers 127 and 128. 

24. See» for instance^ btbliography entry number 1 32. ' 

25. See, for instance, bibliography entry number 13 1. ^ ^ 



26. See* for instance^ bibliography entry numbers 124 and 1^. 

27. Bibliography entry Aumber 115. ■ ^ 

28. As pitrt of the BTattelle Law and Justice Stu(^ Center rape study, extensive 
interviews were oonducted with crinunal jus^tice personnel in a numb^ of targe 
cities in the 'Jnite/* States, including Detroit. The material which follows con- 
cerning, reactions to the new Michigan rape legislation is drawn from these 

-r interviews. " ^ ^ \ 

29. Michigan Criminal ^ual Conduct Lawi Section 750. 520a (g). 
^^^^^^W^^^SfiftJfit^instancc, bibltography-entryJnumber 150. 

3 1 * The recommendations of the H^brom Comrnitt^^ which reviewed rape laws 
in the United IQngdomt have yet to be implemented; Generally, see bibliogra- 
phyentrynumber 148. 
32: Seebib1iographyentrynumber'143. ' 

33. Bibliography entry number 139. 

34. Cross-national comparisons of contemporary rape sutistics are extremely lim- 
- ited, as well as hazardous; Interpol does gather information from the world^s^ 
. police agencies about rape liiut interpreting the resulting figures requires 

substantial ingenuity since rape is included with other sex offenses in the 
' published data. Sex offenses are defined as follow5^ 
^ "Each country will base its reports on its owitlaws in determining wh^her an 
^ act is a sex crime or not* it being under$to^ that rape and trafficking in 
women shall always be included^" 
Generally^ see bibliography entry numbers 144 and 145^ 



FORCIBLE'RAPE: AN 
ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 




I. SOCIOCULTURAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
FEATURES OF RAPE 



Amir Menftcbcv. FoiciMe 9Mpe: Sexual Behavior^ v. 1, no. Novembtr, 
1971. p. 25-36; . 

There are sev^ sociocuJtural factors involved in rape which sHo^4^ 
examined for a better understanding of the critne. The offendqr-vicU^da- 
tionship can1>e measured on a scale according to degrees of sodajt^vltajKep 
anonymity, or intimacy and runs from stianger to family relative? Special 
relatiomhips gio^ out of the fact that the victim and/or offender were 
drinking or that th^ were in a dating situation. It is also important to know^ 
the sodal occasioi^ or setting whet« the two met and whet« tte 
In analyzing the rape offense as a series of events which culminate in the 

/ actual rape there are basically thm phases: planning the offense, the rape 
scene itself, and after the offense. In the first phase rape cases can be catego- 
rized by dqtrees of planning: idanned, partially planned, aiKl exph>d Sig- 
nificant statistical association was found in the author's Phlladelphta study 
between types of planning and types of rape, in terms of number of offend- 
ders . The rape scene bean a rdatkmsMp to the manner in which a rapist com^ 
mits his off^ense. There are differences in the amount and kind of violence 
and aj^gressive behavior used. Sexual humiliation is also an important psy- 
did^^ aspect of rape: In the Philadelphia study, differences according to 

. race were found in regard to degrees of violence and use of social humilia- 
tion. Participants in group.rape fiaU iitto three categories; those who join in; 

' immediately and identify completely with the gi'oup, those who are reluc- 
tant but who^go along after some.hesitation, and nonparttdpants who are 
around the scedle of the group rape.,The Philadelphia study showed that 
multiple rapes were intra^lass: intraKradal and commttted mahdy by the age 
groups of 15-19 and 20-24, Oroup rape is predominantly a nocturnal and 
weekend occurrence^ Group rai^ more frequently than ^nj^e rai^ con- 
sumed alcdiot arKl had more prevwus criminal records. Oth^ characteri$tk$ - 
of group rape are that it is maiply an intra-ndghborhood event, more fre^ 
quently is planned and the victim is more often subjected to sexual humilia- 
tion. The third phase is the rape aftermath including the victim's decision 
u^tether to repdrt arKl problems of ^prehending the rapist.'lndtvidual rapists 
can be classified into three types: those for whom the crime is a sympton or 
an idiosyncratic act due to psychopathology pr special circumstances, those 
' for whom the crime Is miaitily a "rote^upportive act," and those for wHoiti 
the crime is mainly a "role^pressive act.'* Individual differences inriaggres- 
^ behavior may reflect different degrees of integration with a subculture of 
violence, which is postulated to exist, rather than simply personality dif- 
feren<^ of a t^athologital nature: The sodocuUural framework precedes and, 
to a great extent, determines personality. Understanding rapists' behavior, 
therefore, implies understanding socialization processes. 

Amir, Mcnacbcm. Patums in FoniHe Rupe. Chicago, University of Chicago 
-Press, 1971. 394 p. 

The material plresented in Jihis book is based on an empirical study of 646 
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forcible rape cases recorded Hy the Philadelphia Police Department during 
1958 and I960. The aut)ior*s focus-was on [theisociall characteristics] and, 
relationships of the victin; and offender arid on the circumstances of the 
rape event itself. Significant relationships and patterns were sought among a 
large number, of variables including race» afce» marital status and employ^ 
ment of victims-and offenders; seasonal, temporal, and spatial aspects of 
the crime; the presence of alcohol; previous arrest record of victims and of* 
fenders; an4 particulars relatihg^to modus operandi. The book is organized 
into five sections. The-first is an introduction which describes the study and 
reviews the literature. The secondsection is concerned with the victim and 
offender in the rape situation and includes consideration, of demographic ' 
- and relational factors. Tht third section discusses modus operandi* felony 
rape and group rape. In the fourth section, the author focuses primarily on 
. - the victim and her relationship to the offender* her vulnerability, and her 
possible precifntation of the crime. In the final section, as well as discussing 
the characteristics of .and factors surrounding unsolved rape, the author 
compares the relative merits of using a sociological, phenomenological 
orientation to the study of rape rather than the psychological approach. He 
proposes'an explanation of rape based on the theory of a subculture of 
' violence. In^his summary and conclusions* the author presents the major 
sjgnifidtot patterns emerging from the study. An extensive li$t of refer* 
encesis^provided. / 

Bantett, Noft^^. .and HnVeft S, FdM^^Sex Diffeieiices in^Univer* 
sity Stadents' Attitudes Toward Rape. Journal i:tf C6tUge Student Person- ' 

\ net, V. iSt no. 2* Maich, 1977. 93796. 
Rape is being recognised by university administrators as a major prc^lem 
on university campuses. This study investigated the nature of sex differ* 
ences among university students* attitudes toward rape. Results shoyved 
that males were quite different from females in their attitUtlcs and tended 
to suppdct many of the myths regarding rape. Iniplications of the results 
concerning the nature and prevention of rape on college campuses are dis^ 
cussed- 

Bro^nmlUer, Susan. Against purJ^U ]^,_WpJt^ New 

\ Yorkt Simonand Scliiister,^f$75. 472 p. " \ ^ 
\n this.bGk>k* the author contends^that the threats-use and cultural accep- 
ranee of sexual force is a pervasive process of intimidation that'affects all 
women whether they have or have not been^actuai victims of sexual assault. 
Sne pre^nts an historical examination of the use of rtfpe in war, from 
bilmcal days to the pi:esent, and explores the origins of American- rape 1^^ 
in omer to explain ho^t why and under what circumstances rape first came 
to be considered a criine. The author points out how medieval rape codes* 
written when women hadTew legal rights, continue io confuse inodem per- 
spectives on rape. Oth^ tc^ics covered indude interracial rape from the ' 
slavery period oiiwahlsAhomosexual rape in prisons, and sexual molesta- 
tion ^f childreiii The myths of rape are discussed through an analysis of 
Freudian psychology* defense tactics in rape court cases* and popular liter- 
ature and movies. The average rapistas described as an ordinary violent 
young male. The author cites examples'^of the glorification of or insensitiv- 
ity to rape in history, literature; the movies and the media. She then 
describes the psychological and sociological setting women are raised' in 
which, in effect* conditions tliem to be rape victims. The various forms the 
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^ crime of rape takes are illustrated by personal accounts of rape victims^ 
The major tenets of rapeJaw are discussed with comments on ways the law 
should be changed. Pornography and prostitution are de^rtbed as basical- 
ly degrading to females and neither viable nor valid means'for curbing 
rape^ The author comments that in actuality rape extends beyond its legal 
definition into a large grey area of sexual exploitation of women and that it 
must be ag^essivety fought against: 

CalboUDt Lawrence 'James Selby and Louise 

Warriiig. Social Perceptloa of the Victin's Casaal Role tit Rape: An 
^iMonitoiy Eiaminatlwi of Fmr Faeton. Human RetatiotiSt y* 29, no, 6, 
1976. p. 517-526. ; 1 

A study was conducted to examine peopled social perceptions of rape 
victims. The subjects were 128 undergraduate students whose ages ranged 
from 19 to 36. They were shown a videotaped interview with a presumed 
victim of rape and given a case description of the rape and the vktun. the 
description was varied.among subjects in regard to the victim's^preyiot^^^ 
^acquaintance with the rapist, whether she had been nq>ed before, and the 
incidence of rapes in the area. The subjects were asked to rate t1he victim on 
the degree tb which the r^ was caused by her personality; her behavior on 
the niiht of tde rape, the degree to which the rape was her fault and^e 
degree to which tfie rape wfis simply bad liick^ The results revealed two con* 
sistent fhuUngs: that male respondents view a woman as contributin^g to the 
rape to a si^flcantly greater degree than female subjects and that women 
who have been raped before are seen as having contributed more to the 
present rape than women^ who have hot been raped before. Other s^gnifl^ 
cant interactions among the variables were also'found. 

^C^ppelly Dancan. Forcible Kape and the Criminal Juattce Systenf; 
Sohregd^g^fEHcnt^Piacliecs aad Pmjfedng'^Fttlire Tptnis* Crime and 
tH^qimcy^ v. 22» no. 2* Aprils 1976. p. 125-136* ' 

Reprinted In Walker Marda X and Stanley L. Bro^ky* Eds. Swiol As' 
mdt: The Victim and the Ran^t* Lexington^ Massachosettit Leidagton 
Books, l»76*p**-22J ^ 
Forcible rape, a crime' which the criminal justice system has historically 

. beenhiept at handUng,'has finally acjiieved in the pas^ decade the recogni- 
tion it deserves as a societtdand criminological problem wananting serious 
attention; Its cogency to a vari^y offcurrent social issues^the position of 
women in a tradkionatly mate-i)omi|iated sodety, interracial conflict, the 
inc(Hisistent and dbcrimin'ating imppsition of the death penalty^has put 

^ rape in the spotlight of public and official concern^ This article singles out 
a number'Of concerns in the contrd and reduction of rape and describes 

. some efforts that have been or are beings made .to bring about a reversal in 
the upward trend of rape rates^ The national research project on forcible 
rape conducted by the Battelle Law and Justice Study Qenter is described, 

- with a summary of how the results are expected to be Used by criminal 

^ justit:e agencies, and by other orgamzations dealing with rape. Other pcnnts 
of concern discussed are the legaUand moral issues revolving around the 
lack of consensus in the deflnittop of rape, not only as specified in state 
statutes but a|so as viewed by law enforceme^nt agencies* Conceptual dif- 
fei'dices in' the definition of rabe lead to in^equitabte and inconsistent 
^handling of rape by the crimtmd justice system in. addition to seriously 



impugning the validttyt arfd hence usefulness, of official crime statistics. 
Fine.Uy^ changes in the treatment of rape victimst with the concomitant 
benefits to them and to the cruninal Justice agencies responsible for con- 
trolling and prosecuting rape, are discussed. 

CbappcUt biiiicM, Gttbert GelSt Stephen Schafert and Larry SlegeL Forcible 
Rape^A Compaiattve Study of Offenses Known to the Police in Boston 
and Los Angfkt* In Henlbtt JameSt Ed. Stiidtes in the Sociology of Sex* 
New Yorfct Appteton-Century Crofts, 1971. p. I<i9-190. 
The comparative method is used by the authors in a study based on police 
reports of rape offenses in Boston and Los Angeles for the year 1967 to 
examine and interpret differences in some.elements of the crime in two 
cities of apparent^ variant lifestyles/ The comparative approach avoids 
ethnocentric conclusions* partiotlarized to a local geographic area, 
although it contains ceri^n pitfalls to researchers: procedural and defini- 
tional variations between jurisdictionSt difficulty in determining which 
element of a cultural environment may account for behavbral variations, 
and difficulty in proving that a culture is generally shared by the local 
populace. The authors contend that variant rape rates can to some extent 
-be explained by consideraion of the sexual climate bbtainfng in (Afferent 
social and culttiral settings. Literary and anthropological support for this 
theory Is presented. Their hypothesis is^'that the foroble rape rates should 
be hig^<f^r in social settings where a relatively more permissive sexual ethos 
exists.^The assumption is that male sexual frustration w^uld be^ig- 

^niticaiitty higher in thfe' niore permissive setting because there are fewer 
plausible factors to explain a male's rejection by the opposite sex or in- 
ability to achieve a desired sexual goal* The 1967 rape rates/of L^ A. and 
Boston are Compared as weU ^ the methods of recorcting th^ crime by' the . 
respedive police dq;mrtments. Several factors contribute i6 the difficulty, 
in, making valid comparisotis. Besides local differences in denning rape and 

- differing^ styles of recording the crime^ there are also pfoblems of under^ 
reporittg^ false reporting and ^idividuai police discretioi^ in interpreting 
.the ff icts of e|dh case. ^Qiven these caveats, the data obtained in this study 
show stattstic^ty-^igntficant differences between jthe tw^ cities* rape of- 
fenses in the foUowIh^vWays: more rape offenses were <^mmitted during 
the ^eelcends in L. A. thao^P ^ston; tape offenses'Jn L. A^ were dis* 
tributed relatively evenly over1he42 months of the year^ while in Boston . 
they were slcewed tov^ard the summer months; nq>e b^enses' were^much 

A ymom tilcely to be committed by more than one person in L. A. thah in Bos- 
ton; L. A. showed a h^i^her proportion of racial minority offenders than * 
Bos ton; and Boston had a higher percentage of strangcr-to-stranger rapes. 
However, the age patterns of victims and offenders weie similar in the two 
cities.; Additional inferences are ip^e firom the data: Although the statist 
tics show a higher rape rate^in the more permissive city (L. A.)'fhan in the 
more restrictive city (Boston), other refinektwnts of the data would be 
necessary to malce more definitive statements about the differences per- 
ceived in this study A-^ ^ * 

Cbappdt, Dnncant Robley Gets and Gilbert Gels^ Eds. Forcible O^e: The 
Crtmef the Vktlm, ami itie 'Offender* New Yorfct. Colombia University 
'Pres8tl977.393p. 

- This Anthology is pritnarily a collection of published articles by various 
authors covering different topics regarding rape. Also inchided are previa 
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ously unpubUsbed papers^ After an introductory overview of the subjeci: 
oforape* chapters um^er. the following tiUcs .follow: Rape: The Ail- 
American Crime; Rape and Rape Law: Sexism in Society and Law: Forc^ 
ible Rape im the United States: A Statistical Profile; Race, Rape, and tte 
Death Penalty; Black Offender-White Victim: Forcible Rape in Oakland, 
California; Forcible Rape and the Problem of the Rights of the Accuse<t; 
Judicial Attittides towards Rape Victims; >ikhigan*s Criminal Sexual As- 
sault Law^ Gusii Sex Offenses; A Comparative Study of Rape Offens^ 
Known to the Police in Boston and Los Angeles; Rape in New York Oty: 
^A Study of Material in P^ce Files; The HitchhiKing Rape Victim; Jhe 
Psychology of Rapists; Rape'tiajuma ^drome; Crisis Intervention with 
Victims of Rape; The Philaddphia Rape Victim Project; and. Rape: ! A 
' Selective Fibli^rq>hy/ ^ : ' V 

9* Coonellt Nofeett,;iiid Cassavdra WUson, Ed^; Rapet The Fint SpureeSobk 
far^ tVomm by New KorA RaOt&a Feminisis. New Yoflc, New Amerldm 
Library, 1974. 183 p. * | 

This is a general reference book on the^soctological* tegal* and political 
relationships of rape* sexism and.radical feminism. It begins with a copy of 
/ ^ the New York Radical Feminists* manifesto on r^pe. A uanscript ^f a 
, consdousne$$*raistng discussion on rape i$ given. Inchided are rape testi- 
monies ^rawn from the. New York Radical Feminists^ Rape Speak^Out^ 
their rape confercSAce* and a videotape made by four women who jvere 
victims of rape. Several j^apers on the legal asp^ of rape and the contro- 
versy over the use of the.term '^alleged victim*'^ are Included. The book^also 
contains a discussioh on ways to combat rape under the headings rape crisis 
centers* medical issues, self*4efensev the sexual abuse of children and polit- 
ical action. The appendix Is. a selected bibliography on the subj^ of' 
,women and rape. - ! 



10^ CsMa^ JntieBiiBdy and Jo»epb CsMa« Rt^iHow ToAvoidltarui tVhai To' 
\ Do About It If Y<m Can*L CbatawPrth* Calltomta, Books tor Better 
1 Uvi«g, l»74.i3Sp. ^ " i 

! The first part of this book presents a descriptive overview of the multiple 
A facets of the problem of rape in the UniK^ States. Among the subjects 
covered are the victim^s experience, not only with the rapist but with 
police^ medical and court officials and perscmnel.Tbe callous attitudes and 
opinions of some of the'public towards rape and the victim on on^hand^ 
and commercial forces pushing a hard^ellhine on sex on the otlier^ are 
, salient features of the social dimate in which rape ocjmrs. The attitudes 
and moUvatk>ns'Of rapists are also described. Preventative meastires» such 
as home security devices* cautk>us beluiviort self-defense techniques, are 
suggested for women. The second part of the book is devoted tp aption 
that has been* or could be» uken \o ameliorate the situations described in 
the first part* The authors speak of the activides of the feminist movement 
whk:h have led to increased officii and public awareness of the rape prob- 
* lemt particularly the plight of th^ victiiri. The activities of rape crisis 
centers across the nation are described with a separate chapter devoted to 
Seattle^s model Rape. Reduction Project. The National Or^ization of 
Women has also cixitribut.ed to the rape prevention and amelioration 
_ movement. Reform efforts are beinjt made by police departments, medical 
and psychiatric workers* as well as by groups^ooncemed with antiquated 
rape laws. A brief account of the Prince Oeorge^s County task force oh 
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* rape and the status of federat ftinding for reducing and preventing rape are 
given. The appendices contain additional doctimentary information on 
current anti-rape efforts; 

■ 1 ■ . ■ 

11. CurtlSt Lynn A. Victim PrecipiUitioa aod Violent Crime. Social Problems, 

V. 21, no. 4, April« 1974. p..594-«0p. ^ 

The author of this article reports the fundings from a 10 percent sample of 
police offense and arrest reports for ho|micide» aggravated!aissau)t» forcible 
rape and robbery.in 17 American cities fa 1967 in order to shed light on the 
role of victim precipitation in violent qrime. Victim precipitated forcible 
rape was defmed as an.episode ending iti forced intercourse when a female 
first agreed to sexual relations* or clearly invited them verbally and through 
- gestures* but then retracted before the act. The survey showed that onty 
4 percent of clearances and 6 percent oV mniclearances of police, cases 
at the national level were designated victin^precipitated rape which is much 
less than the 19 percent judged as victim pi^piUted .by Amir in his Phila* 
delphia study. The survey also measured provocation by recording whethdr 
the victim had a **bad reputation*" which the author defmes. The author 
feels that the direction of victim precipitation. research should be away 

^ . from.police reports and towards clinical interviews and tests/The research 
should be conducted by ^ictally mixed teamj of females and males which 
gather more, complete information at^out victimization. He also 
^ suggests examining the differences between a tempted rape and completed 
rapes with regard to Victim precipitation. Th^ author gives a brief discus- 
sion of why there is a relatively smaller numb< r of victim precipitated rapes 
_ in all-blaclc contexts. The survey showed 4 iat victim precipitation was 
htgh<^ among close fnmds and lovers than wt en the rapist Was a retati 
stranger. The author concludes that provoiraticHi is not uncommon in 
-homicide and figgravated assault* is iess freqtie 
worthy in robbery* and is perhaps least relevai 



ent but still empirically note- 
it in rape. 



12^ Davbt ABCett: JoAnne Uttle: Tbe IMalectlc^ of Rape^ Ms*, 3, no* 12, 

Using the JoAnne Little case^ whete a black woman in North Carolina was 
chaiged'with mu^ering a jail guard who was attempting to rape her^ as an 
illustrative example, the author discusses t^e a:>nnection between racism, 
rape and sexism^ The circumstances surrounding the event as well as the 
handling of the case 1^ authorities afterwards are described as evidence of 
the persistence of racist and derogatory attitudes towards blaclc women 
whi<;|i trace baclc more than lOO^ears. the Wthor states that the oppres- 
sion of women,.as typifled by rape, is a vitala^ integral component of a 
larger ^letwork of oppression which claims As'(its foremost victims black 
people* other racial minorities, atid P9pr working dass people. She draws 
an association. between the capitalistic white, male ruling class of this 
society and rape law which functions to protect the rights of the male as 
possessor of the female body. A **pecking order" of who can rape whom 

^ with virtual impunity among tbe different racial and socioeconomic groups 
in America is described along with the implications it lias for blacks and 
the poor. In conchisi^ the author states that the meaning of rape and the 
social attittides toward it must be gleaned from the politics of racism. She 
calls for -collective effort to overthrow the capitalistic institutions which 

» .breed and nurture sexism and racism alike. 



13*. FeMiiian*Siiiiiiiiers, Shlrtey. Cotoccptual and En 

with Rape, /it Viano, EalUo C.» Ed. VicHmotogy: Vktims Md Society. 
Washiogtmi, D.C., Visage Press, 197«. p. 9iriM. . 
Diversity in 4he conception and legal definitioaof rape in tennsof whocan 
be TBpedf what acts arc considered r^ and what circumstances must 
obtain to make a sexual act r^t lead not only to i^iequities in dealing with 
rapists and victin|is but also to confusion in trying to understand the causes 
and consequences of rape.. In addition to the need to resolve the conceptual 
confusion surrounding tbe.defmition of r^^ mpre empincal research is 
needed in two majof areas: the causes of rape and the psychological impact 
on the victim. Hypotheses at>out rape variously attribute the causes of rape 
to five main factors:^ social nonns» traits^f the rapist» charactei^ *^cs of the 
victim r ineffective law enforcement and judicial.procedures» and/or envi- 
ronment. Research is needed to discover the validity of these hypotheses. 
Similarly more systetnattc and extensive research is needed to determine 
.w^at factors surrounding the rape experience rh^tve the most deleterious 
effect on rape vicdms and how the psychologip'al impact of rape can be 
diflfinishcd. , ^ ' 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • " ■ ■ - A • 

14. Feldnum-Siiiiimcrf> Shirley and Kjut h Lindner. Perceptions of Victims 

and PefeMuants in Crio^tonl Assault C$a€S. Crimimat JuMtke md Be^ 
. hunor, T. 3» no. 2» Jane, 197ti. p. 135-150. 

The reasons for the lack of convictions for rape are complex but one major 
factor is related to the judgmental policies'of the' police* prosecuting attor- 
n^s and juries. In order to gain a better understanding of the judgmental 
process, m cases .where women have been victims of a crime; the present 
study\was conducted. Three hundred undergraduates at tlie University of 
Washington* divided equally according to sex» served as subjects. Thby^ 
were as teed to make judgments abottt bodi the; victim and the.accused 
'assailant ftom written descriptions of .actual cases involving rape» attempted 
rape and nonsexual assaultlindercoifditionsin which the vic^^'s respect-^ 
ability* the^type of crime* and the sex of the subject were systematically 
varied. Analyses of variance were performed. The results showed that the ^ 
more respectable the victimt the less responsibility attributed to ber» the 
greater the ^rceived psychological impact on her and die longer the sen* 
tence assigned to the defendant. In'regard to sex of die subject* females 
perceived these crimes as more serjous than the mates^ estimated a greater 
psychological impact on the victim and assigned longer jail sentences to 

, the defendants. Tlie implications of the sex differences found in this study 
are th'^i^certain characteristics of victims could Influence judgments made 
by police* prosecuting attorneys and juries.^Although the study does not 
demonstrate which of die sexes is the. more objective or impartial* it doeis 

. demonstrate that differences in judgments are related to sexual identity. 

15. Findtay, Barbara. The CiiltiirilCQnteiit of lUpe.1faineit'5LaiKioirma/,^ 

>■ Fall, 1W4. p. 19»-207. 

Rape can be ex^ined as a contexted social phenomenon which is expli- 
cable not in terms of basic human nature but rather as a form of social 
^ relations which accords Widi the social and economic organization of die 
society of which it is a feature. To illustrate diis iclca* the author briefly 
describes the social and economic organization-of the Arapesh'tHbfe of 
New Quinea'to whom rape is unknown and compares these same organiza- 
' ' ' \ . 



- tional aspects to western Acteo^ristian culture where rape is a common 
occurrence. The result is that in contrast to the Arapeshi where sexuality is 
defined xliiTferently and is a naturally-^integrated part of society and where 
both men and women are trained to be nai^competttive and cooperative, 
our society poses women^s sexuality as the unadmitted center of an eco- 
nomic nexus^ and the-myths' surrounding rape and, the ambivalent way in 
which the offense is treated^ reflections of that socio*economic condi- 
tion^ ■ . ■ 

Futero, Solonon M. and Christine Delara. Kapt Victims mod Attrlhiitcd 
Respoutbtitty: A Defenstve Attrlhottoi Approach. Vietimology: An 
ItttenoHoiml Joumati v. 1, no. 4, Winter, 1976. p. SSl^StS. 
Extralegal influences on jurors. in. the form of personal attributes of the 
victim of a crime take on special significance in rape offenses because of 
the prolnng by Ae defense attorney ibto-tbe past behavior and cbaracter^of 
the rape victim in, an attempt to impute to her consent or contributory 
responsibility to the act. Psychotogicai research sbould have much to sa^- 
about the effect of the characteristics of rape victims on the judgment of 
jurors. Jones and Aronson (1973) examined the attribution of .fault to a 
rape victim as a function of ber respectability , Their results may have an 
alternative interpretation in the defensive attribution theory which holds 
that^the less personally diffeKntiated the (^l^er/subjcct feels from the 
victim, tbeless.li)£ely be/sbe will attribute-^u1pt> tte^ictim. Two experi* 
ments were conducted, using male and female undergraduate psychology 
students^ first inaniputating the similarity of (he victim to the female sub- 
^ jects and then manipulating both the similarity and respectability of the 
victim^ The results of both experiments strongly indicate that female sub- 
jects in the Jones and Aronson study were responding to subject-victim 
similarity rather than to the respectability, of the victim. The results for 
male subjects do not support Jones aiul Aronson and point to the need for 
further research into what affects miile judgments as to the responsibility 
of a r^ victim. T>e results of this study may have implications for 

- prosecutors and defense attomeyft in jury selection. Although there is ques* 
tion as to the applicability of simulation re»arch to-the actual legal process, 
in cases where the crime is relevant to or **invo1vinV* to the juror* as rape 
wQu)d certainly be to a female juror, simulationsare more likely to parallel 
actual cas^ outcomes. ^ - 

Gagcr, Nancy Md Catbkea Sch«r^. Sexual Assiuti: CottfronHng Rape in 
America. New York, Grossct jwd Dunlap, 1976. 336 p^ 

This book exaimnes the causes, nature, and effects of rapein'America, and 
the implications of deeplyrooted public attitudes on effectively lutd justly 
dealing .with victim and offender Women and children as victims are 
discussed* The many circumstances surrpunding attacks are brieflfy out* 
lined and suggestions aire made for avoiding potentially-dangerous situa* 
tions. Jht police are presented as being sometimes diligent aAd effective 
in their efforts to apprehend rapists and other times cynical and callous in 
their treatment of victims. The medical profession is seen as often inade- 
quate in its physical and psychological treatment of victims . torn delays 
and problematic rape laws a-e reflected inlow conviction rales of offenders. 
Misogyny is^^uggested as a factor in public and governmental disinclina- 
tion toward law reform. Rapists; characteristics are discusj$ed: Some suffer. 



fh)m dcfipseittd psyctK^athk^temfencies wh\ch the comctions process 
do^s little or nothing to treat. Others are indistinguishable from ''normal** 
men in every other aspect. Nascent public attei^ts to^nfront the rape 
^ problem, largely through women's groups* crisis centers* counseling* and 
institutional change* are seen as die beginilings oKa new awareness and 
^onstructiveoess. The appendices include sex crime Vport forms from the 
Los Angeles Polic<» Department andgra^s and tables^^f rape statistics^ A 
bibliography is also included. 

GtHt Gilbert andihrnam ChappcU* Forcible Rape by Mol^ple Ottcndefs. 
Absincis on Criminology Penology^ 11, no. 4, J^ly - August, 
1971. p. 43t43<. \ 

This article attempts-to develop a picture of jpoup rape through reference 
to sociological studies* fictional literature and the police ftt^s of Los 
Angeles and Boston. 

■ ■ ' „ ■ ^ \~ 

Grifflft, Susan. Rape: Tbe All-Amerkao Crtnw. R4mparts^ t. 10, Sep* 
, 'teaiber,'l»71. p.K^.' /" /" ^ \ 

Rtprtated in Scbnltt'^ l>itoy G., Ed. Rnp€ VietimoUgy. Springflelo,\ 
nUnnb, Clmrlcs C. Thonna* 1975. p. 19^; ChappfU,' Mtffcan, RoMcy ) 
Gelt Md Gtilicrt G€is, EiM.^orciik Xapf : Th0 Crim^f lihe VUdm mi 
tki OffitUkK New Yorlc, Cdonibta Unircrstty Press, 19T7. / 
' Rape and the featr of rapd are^ daily part of every*woman*s consciousness. 
The common misconceptions that men rape because they are suddenly 
^overcome 1>y sextial heed and that the average sex oflfender is {psychopathic 
have been discredited by recent studies.^ In the Americatt culture* men are 
expected to bt aggressive ^d women passive. Passivity prevents a woman 
from considering her own potential for self-defense attd forces her to look 
to men for protection. The mythical notion tbat'rape is enjoyed by the 
victim is convenient. for the man, who* though he would not commit iu* 
eiijoys the idea* as if rape confirms the sexual potency he secretly knows to 
. be his owh.^ In the spectrum of male behavior* rape* the peffect combina- 
tion of sex and violence, is the 'ultimate act. The diffinence^between a 
professional rapist and the average .dominani heterosexual male is mainly 
quantitative. The double staiHlaid that permits unlimited sexual experience 
for men but morally proscribes WQmen^s sexual activities contributes to 
the opinion bf^courts andpoUce that sexually experienced rape victims are 
automatically to be suspected. The laws against rape exist to protect rights 
of the mal^ ^ possessor of the female body, and not the rightpf the'female 
over her owt} body« In constructing themyth'of white womanhood so as to 
^justify the^lynching and oppression of bhick men and women* the^ white 
male has created a convetii^t symbol of his own power which has resulted 
in black hostility towards white women. Wbmen Will not be free until the 
threat of rape and the atmosphere of violence is ended* and to end that the 
nature of male behavior must change. ^ . 



HaymMf Cbarles R., Cbarlcne Lmtt, Roberto fuentes, and Katbe 
A^r. R«p^ in tbe Dtstrtct istC^iiimbUiMm^rteim Journal of Obsi 
nnd CyMcology, v. 113, |io. If May If 1972. p. 91-97. 

In tlie 18 months from July. 1969* through December. 1970* 1,223 rsq;>e 
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victims in Uk district of Columl^i received m^ical examinitiona aa part 
of ao on-going program operated jointly by th6 Department of Human 
lUfces aod the Metropolitan Police Dqiiitment. In thia article the 
auitbors present data concerning the persona aiid citcumstances.involved in 
these rape cases and compare these data with' previously noted trends in 
rape. The data^presented^inctude race* age and retation^ip of victims and 
offenders* amount of coercion used and injilries sustain^ 
enioUonkl lesponjrira of the victim^ time of day and searon of the year 
when t& rapes occurred*- number of attackers in each case and followup 
^ efforts by thie^project tiurses., Onnpared to previous years* the authors 
noted an increase, in stranger rapes* with a larger proportion of adult whltr 
victims assaulted by black males* an upward shift 
and a larger proportion of victims requiring treatment for emotional distur^ 
bances* gonorrhea apd pregnancy. 

^1. Hyde, Margaret O. Sptak Out Om MtipeJ New York, McGraw-HUI* 1976. 
145 p. ^ < 

This book presents general information on multiple, aspects of rape with 
the aim of educating ^ public at targe. The information provided is 
mainly based on the works of many experts on the subject of-rapj9*:yictini$ ' 
andpffenderaas wcU as practitioners loathe field. The topics covered are: 
the rapist — who he is and What his motivations might be; the child and- 
adult victim^ both male and 'female — thei^ Experience* their response* ^ 
theif'involvement in the rape event and how they ate perceived by" others; 
^ ^ nodical help for the victim Immediately after the rape; rape laws and what 
sort of experience the victim faces jf s||jMj^ 
— itles; ifiirtent researcli stuSuSs onlrape die problems of self*defense and 
prevention of rape. A list of suggested reading is included and die appendix 
contains a reprint of the-new Michigan criminal sexual coviductr^statute 
Xi974) and suggestions by the New York City Police Department's Sex 
Crimes An^ysis Unit on rape prevention tftctlcs. 

22. Joe, .Vlctor^p., Sltraiia J. McOce and Darr;! Dwey. ttfli(loii§ness and^ 
Devatiiati^or ji Rap^ Vtctim. JetirMt of CUmtaa Psychohgyt v. 33**^ 
ao. 1, January, 1977. ^ ' 

^ U^ing the four religious orientation designations develc^>ed,by Allpcjrt and 
Ross* the authors* iisinj; undergraduate psychology students as subjects* 
designed a study to examinejhe relationship between religious orientatk>n 
and attributtdh of faultVto a rape ■victih^T he results indicatfed _jhat Jhe 



-eJttrinsical ly " d ri ente dnpCTt>h and: both thelndiscnminatcily pntteligioiir~^ 

anil nonreligious person wilt devalue a victim even when tibere is no reason 
to think thc^ victim was' in fact responsible,. In contrast* the intrinsically 
religiously oriented person show^ sympathy for the-victim and tended to 
derogate the si^sailant.^ere' were no significant Uffects due to marital 
- ^ ^ status of the victim or any significant interaction be|w«en this variable and 
■ religious orientation. 

' 23. JornSf CatlialecBe and ElUatt Aronsoii. Attribtttton of Fault to.a Rape 
Vt^m as a Function of ReapecUbiUty of the Vititlaa. JoumaiofPer* 
sotuittiy MBd $ikhl Psyckohp^ v. no. 3* Jtnte* ^973. p. 415-419. 
^ A study was desijened to test hypotheses relating the reapecUbility of a 
^ female rape victim to responsibility for the crime atkd the type of sentence - 



v." 
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■gtvea tbeWfender. Mock crime scenes were pieseiited to 234 male and 
female tutdeigraduate ^ttudents fmm die Univeisity 6f Texas. Tbe respect- 
ability of the victim was varied (i^arried* virgiii* or divorced) a^ was.tHe 



degree of seriousness of tbe crime (rape or attempted rape) 
were asked to designate on a 21*point scale to what degrei 



crime was tbe fiult of tbe victim and how many years, ftom one to 40* tbe 



offender should be imprisoned. Tbe results showed that tbe 



respectable a womant the more fiuilt attributed to her as a v, ctim oi rape^ 



that aiToffeiKler who rapes a more respectable woman will 
more scvoely, and that tbe offender wilt be senttnced to a I 
completed npe than for attempted fipe> 



The subjects 
tbey felt tbe 



note sociiSty 



be sente nced 
[ger tern for 



24l Luiborli, Leroy L. Cmpeuatiffto for tbe ChOd Cdiicef?«d iii^Rape. 
VUtimohgy: Am ImttmrnthtuU JomnuU, ?• 1, m. 1, $prteCtN|97(. p. 
■M-W. _ \ 

Tbe focus of this article is da tbe adequacies of remediest (wticulai)y 
^ victim compensation (mgiams, serving tbe needs of children conceived tn 
rape. Of the 30-odd conmum^law jurisdictions ,wiUi victim compensation 
programs, 4 expressly (mclude awards for maintenance of chiUtren-con^ 
ceived in tape, 5 expressly include those children» and the remainder are 
silent- regarding tbe issue. Even where compemation is possible^ awards 
may be precluded or limited due to such fictors as victim responsibility 6r 
the relationship between the victim and offendtifr. These limitations on 
benefits can have han^ effecu on children conceived in rape^ and should 
cause reevaluation of \the ad^ua^ of victim compensation programs. 



25* MacDoMM, John M* Rv* Offtnikn Md TMr Vi€iim$. Spriogfleld, 
IUlMii,CbwrleiCTh0naa; 1971* 342 p* 

All major aspects of the problem of forcible rape ari covered in this book. 
Much of tbe nuterial is Iwed on ittformation 6om police rqNvrts tn Denvert 
Cotorado. Anecdcrtes and ^Ciceipu from cases are interspersed tfarQughotit. 
Tbe author also draws ftom tbe writing of varidus expet^ on tbe subj^t of 
tape and case hlst<wies of offenders. Tbe book is divided into chapters 
covering Ae, general scopeof tMpe; lape^ffendtrs; victims; child victims; 
the psychology of rape; group tape; homicide and tape; incest; false accu^ 
sations of rape;^fape law (as' of 1970); ii^u'stice'to offenders in court; an 
appeal of a conviction; criminal investigation of rap^t; penalties; and 
' treatment and preveittion.Chap^8/*Koodlum Circus and Stan^ 
of-Bass-fca k e ", is r c piiut e d fr o m He lt^rAngeir by^Ionter-Sr^I^ompson^- 



The appendices include a copy of the I)etn>itJN>Iice Department's Sex 
Crime.Mbdus Operandi fonn and- advice^ to patients concerning castration* 
by Georg K. Stump, there are _2I0 references listed^' 



2(. . MacKdlar, Jean* Jt«!pf ; 7A# Bait and ik$ Trap* New York, Crowa Pab^ 
, llsberan^5*154p* 

The case histories and other facts^ presented in this book are based mainly 
on the Philadelphia study^of Dr. Menachein Amir supplemented by his 
later interviews with victims on tbe West Coast and by\thejujtiioris bwn 
contact with victims at a West Coast rap^^crisiji t^^nter.'TKe book is divided , 
< into four parts. The first part treats the numerous myths surrounding the 
occurrence of jiipe and ^ows how.tbey are at variance with etnpirical 

■ - '25, 



ftcts. In the lecom) put, the chartpteristici of the victim, oflfeodSr^and 
rape law ire entmia^. The.psycbotogy and sociology of group npe are 
eitplofcd in :the third section. The final section presents perspectives on 
why men rape and what women can do about it. /^n eI>i)ogu^'gives addi- 
tional i nfprmation on the final outcome of several of the case histories used' 
as examples in the text. - 

Medea, Awlra aid KatUeeli TboinpeM* AgtdtistlUfe^litm YmtJ^^arrart 
Stiiiu^aBd Glratii,i»74*154p* ■"''}^' 
In an effort to combat feW, defeatism and [tas^sivity ii^ women^s ahitudcs 
towards rape, die authors have compiled a boolc which combines educa- 

^tional and practical information on the subject. Rape, as defined by the 
authors* is a violation of a woman *s sexual self-determination and must be 
understood befote:Jt can be effectively combatitd. The authors begin by 
identifying society factifr$ which facilitate the act of rape and describe the 
social situatioas that fiequently end in a woman being sexually oveipoweied. 

^ by a man. Fartic ulatly emphasized is the sodalizadon of men to be strong-, 
aggressive^ and demariding and women to be passive, sensitivts and accept- 
ing. The type of npist that concerns the autlu>ri most is not the patbologi- 
cal ni^ac bnt the man who in all respects'fits the ibold-of a normal 
product of soetetyi In addition to physical la^^ the author^ discuss **th^ 
little rapes" vdiicbar^ situatioas where "women aienon^physically assaulted 
by sexual passes and comments fh>m men in puUic and made to fbel 
intimidated and embarrassed. Two chapters aie devoted to precautions and 
seif-defense techniques women cijuld use to prevent lapie. The fmal chsp* 

.,,.t^Jf%J9y^j0K.^pesaDdp<ycb(dogicri>raa(^oArri^ 

aiul what they often have to face if their cases -go dirough the criminal 

^ justice System. The appendix' contains the results of a survey of rape 
vtctim^'tbe' authors conducted in 1972^73 and comments on organizing 
anti-rape gn)ups/ 

Metagf r, Denia* It It Always fbe Womw Who b R^ped* AtluHcmi Jeur* 
,M/V'J9«Mal^>* 133, mM^ April, 1^^ 

Rape' is described in tiiis article as i ritual of power and an aggressive act 
against Women. Rape tragically distorts the phj^ical and symbolic act of 

" human communion and undermines essential retat»vuhips. It is mythfcally 
asser^d/ artistically glorified, historically condoned^ iad c^rmbolically 
urged in^the .media and advertising. Rape depersonalizes women and sepa- 
ratcft them fiom^sodety. Tte'ripist reinforces the runperson 'status of the- 
victim and reduces her to an^^ject for physical use. He acts for society, 
translating certsin cultural thoughts into action. The author* a rape victim 
herself,^ feels that although in some ways there isiievet complete recovery^ 
from rape, the most ly^propriate center for restoration of spirit is the socid 
community where spe^ng out about their experiences he^s rape victims^ 

■ revalidate themselves as personsi \ 

Na^iomd Lei^ue of CiHcs — .United States Conlert nee .of Mayors* R^ipe, 
Wastitiig^, DX*, 1974. 34 p* 

After presenting a brief overview of common issues and problems faced tn 
the prosecution and investigation of rspe cases throughout the United Stales, 
this reportpresentsabriefanalysisofdatafrompolicerape'offense reports 
in E>cnver from 1'910 to 1972, a summary of Uie Denver Rape Reduction 



''\ Work Shop; and describes the ctty*^ Operation Rape Reduction program. 
^Coniponents of the program include supplementary victim support, im<- 
provements in police and prosecutor training and techniques* offender 
evaluation and treatment, and public. information and education. 

34* - iUda» Richiird T. Alcohol and Raj^^ M€dieal AMpects of Human Scxu- 
atiiy, v. 9» iio..3» March* 1975; p. 4M9» 55» 59» <0» 62» 65. 
^'Tlie author presents research data aiKl concurring opinions to support his " 

theory of the existence of a high positive association between alcohol, 
^ 'alcoholism^ and the commission of violent crimes, particularly rape. Three 
rypes of. alcohol ^Yape sitiiattons are described and.differentiated: rapeJn^ 
yolvtng a drinking offender, rape' involving an atcoholic. offender, and 
rape which may be triggered by alcohol. Representative case histories 
serve^as examples of each situation type. The author also examines three 
theories which. have been proposed to explain the possible relationship 
between alcohol and the commission of violent sc^tual crimes: the dtsiohi^ 
bition theory that alcohol numbs judgment and reduces inhibitioa of socially^ 
unacceptable sexual Cuitasies and impulses* the direct effect theory that 
alcohol majr have a direct efiect on either the aggressive or sexual centers 
uf the brain, and the effect of alcohol on male testosterone theory that " 
chfoDt^ alcohol use leads to an increase in the mean plasma testosterone 
level or production rate associated with violence or aggression. A list of 
references is included at the end of this article as are two commentaries on 
the relationship between alcohol and rape. 

3K-- Russell* Diana E. H. The PotitiCM ofR^f New York» Stetn and^Day* 
1975.311 p. 

- Through the^ medium of 22^ case studies of actual rape experiences, this 
lK>ok is designed to educate people about rape from the victim's perspec^ 
tive. The material presented 6ere is from flrsthand interviews conducted 
by the author.and assistants. In addiction to case narratives, illustrative 
comments are made pn traditional attitudes towards rape and rape victims, 
social 'and psychological conditionii^ which contribute to the incidence ^ 
of rape., rape and racism as well as ^'reverse racism^*' and irape as a politi- 
cal acLtlncluded also is a chapter giving the viewpoints of four i^ter^ 
viewed rapists. In the final chapter suggestions on action that can be taken 
to prevent rape or lessen the trauma are presented. Tl^e appendix consists 
of rape prevention tactics and advice for rape victims. A bibliography is 
"included: ' — 1 : 

32. Schuttac* Leroy G.» Ed. Vi^Hmohgy. Sprtogfietd» Illinois* Charles ^ 
\, C. ThonuiSt 1975. 405 p; . 

This book attempts to cover all aspects of the rape victimization experi^ 
V -ence. Coniprised of 17 previously published articles and 2 original pieces, 
the book js divided into 6 topical sections. Section 1 concentrates on the 
victim's own account of the^rape experience. Section 2 includes articles 
on the' social aspects of rape victimization » concentratii^ particularly on 
the socialization of men and women into roles that to some extent explain 
the rapephenomenon.Someleg^laspectsof rape vtctttnizatkm are covered 
' in the third section*- including the problems of definition and evidentiary ^ 
requirements. Section 4 deals with the medical examination of victims 
and crisis intervention. Section 5 is devoted to the special problem of the 
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child vicHnt of sexual tggresstont ti^ particulac post-rape trauma due to 
interfogadoa, The final section speaks to^licy issues and the neccssiqr 
for coircctive action. An extensive bibliography is included at the end of 
the book. 

j( _ ' 

Smith, RonaM E., Jolu P. Keating, Raid K. Hcflcr aad Harqum E. 
MittbcU. Role aad I wtke twiidcrmttoas in the AttribnttM ef Rc* 
spMflblltty to a Rape Victioi. J^mm^of H^twck in Fmon^lityf v. 
1«, no. 3, September, 197«. p. 34tf-eS7. 

Using undergraduate psychology smdents ad subjflNctSt UUs study was de- 
signed to assess the extent to which social role and "just worid" consider* 
ations would affect perceptifms and attributiotts of ?esponsibility"of a rape 
victim. The rape vicdm was either a tople$s*bottomle$s dancer* a social 
wofkert or a Catholic ^nun^ and she was either acquainted or^inacquainied 
with her assailant. In die acquainted couditiont the dancer was ^attributed 
the greatest and (he nua the least amount of responsit^lityt indicating tbst 
social role factors can govern ttie range of attribqtioMl judgments wbkh' 
might be made in any given instance. However* unacquainted victims were 

. a^ribed more responsibiU^ for the rape than were acquainted victims* a 
_ difference which was significant wliere the victim was the nun. The latter 
findings were discussed in tems of Lemer^s just world hypothesis.^ignif- - 
icant ^x differences were found in sUbjecU* perceptions of and r!£^ponsc 
1to the ngie incident and* contrary to earlier findings* no relationship .was 

^ fouwi between victim attn^iveness and punitiveness toward the wrong* 
doer. 

U.$. Department ol Jastice. Law Enfareemtnt A«sl«tance Admintttra* 
tion. National Instttiitc of Law Enlvrcenmt and Criminal Jaitice. 

. Fcrtibk iUp'A FimU Pf^J^H Hepai. By Battt Ue Hontan Affairs Re- 
aearch C^m^, Seattle, Washlagton. WaAingtod, D.C., Govcnunent 
Printing Office, 1»78,' iVTp. 

Currently in pto^ of publication* this report should be issued in the spring 
or early summer of 1 978 . It describes the research^ and findings of a major 
two-phased project aimed at: <a) Assembling, describings and assessing 
current law ^forcement practices and {iSF'oblems in responding to the crime 
of rape (Phase I) and <b) developing operational/training manuals and 
other fluteriats detlgaed to improve policet prosecutoTt and ^ legislative^ 
response to forcible rape (Phase IQ.' ^ ' 

!niejffipQ9CLbeginMKitL phases and continues- 

with a series of chapters discussing pfoject findings-and conclusions on 
each of the followtpg topics: <l),The Rapist; <2)The Victim; (3) Patrol 
Offtcet Response to Rape Complaints; <4) Investigator Response to Rape 
Complaints; <S) Prosecutor Response to Rape Complaints; and (6) Train- 
ing.^ An a{»pendix presents detailed data and analyses of rape case records 
from police and prosecutor agencies in five major U.S. cities. 

In addition to this Final Research Report* nine other project publications 
are cited elsewhere in this bibliography (see. Secti^uis HA* IV* and V), 

Waiiter, Mareta J. and Stanley L. Prodaky, Eds. Stxit^ AssauUt Tkt 
Victim Md ike H^ipiii. Lexington, Massac^osttti, Lea^ngton Books, 

In early 1975, a conference was held at the University of Alabama ^n the 
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topics of rape, res^archt action and .prevention. This book contains the 
papers given by the conference attendees, all of whom had some claim to 
expertise or knowledge in regard to rape. .Tb^- topics covered are:' the 
assumptions about the n$itur± of -sexual assault ahd bow tbey relate to 
pievention strategies; the handling and p^^ptton of fape>y the criminal 

' justice system; long-term interference wiu normal life efr<ms as a result of 
being a rape victtm;.tbe nature and consequences of being' raped in a worjt 
setting; a rape treatment center in a large orbifn Jiospttal; the incidence of 

- yictimizatiofi; the rde of the women^smovemeHfin mobiliafing rape victim 
programs; rape prevention; niyths and realities concerning the rapist; psy* 
chological treatment of rapists; rape in black communities; the legal and 
sipcial definition of rape; Michigan's rape reform ^atute; and the responses 
to the problem of rape in New Yoric'CSty and benver. 
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II. RAPE VICTIMIZATION 



A. Thtt Victim's Exp«rl«nc« ond ^to*ds 

36. Bohmcrt Carol and Audrey Blumbcrg. T^icc TraumaUzed: Tbe Rape 

Victim and the Court. JudlcMturtt v. 58* no. 8* March* 1975. p. 391'-^. ^ 

The role of the rape victim in the. court system is examined in this article 
with en^hasis onj^e problems o| post-rape adjustment and of legal and 
persona) treatmenTof the.victim. Data for the study were Obtained through 
observaUoa of 17 actual rape' trials and interviews with the peisonnet who 
, came into contact with those 17 rape yictims. principally the police 
detective^ the pFosecutor^ tbcdcfense attc^mey. and tbe jud^. the attitudes 
pfihesepersonstowardthevictimtasweUastheirprofessiooalparticipa ' 
' in the case, are analyzed^ The authors identify several problem areas for 
the victim during the court process* including delays in (Moceedings. having 
to recall and talk about unpleasant details and relive the rape experience, 
as well af being attacked for discrrpancieslKtween court testimony and the , 
. initi^ police report^ having to undergo grueling cross-examination on the 
matter of- consent^ having to deal with the. behavior and styles of the 
dif fcrenji^kcy^ WLrt^pc^^ ptopeily'4U>tified.o{4be trials 

^ . outcomrwid^^c&sp^ the offender. The authors dscuss the various 
] persQDal^ qualities of the victims arid bow thesie seemed to relate to the 

ability of die victim to withstand die ordeal. Six specific recommendations 
are made, for pffering rape victims gieater social and legal support in the 
post-rape adjustment a^d trial period. 

37. Bnrgesst Ann Wolbcrt and Lynda Lytk Holnistrom. Crisis and Coun* 

scling Requests of Rape Vtctinis. Nursing Researekp V. 23* no. 3* May* 
June, 197«. p. 196-202. ^ 

The authors conducted detailed interviews^ and follow*ups .where posstblct 
widi I4i TBpe victims admitted to die Emerigency Seryices of Bost<Mi City 
Hospital over a period ororie year to determine the crisis and counselifig 
needs' of rape victims in order to develop 'a, counseling* program which 
would serve as'a mo(3el to rape counselii^ agencies in ofber locations^ In 
dils article the results of dieir findings are reported^ I^ive categories of 
crisis needs were established: medical intervention^ police intervention* 
psychological intervention, uncertain, and control. The victims*, counseling' 
needs and requests^ expressed during follow-up intervjiewst frequently 
varied-from the crisis requests initially expressed and fell more Into the 
psychological and supportive services categories. These needs included 
confinnatton of concern, ventilation, clarincation and practical advice. 
The audiors stress die importance of paying careful attention to, respecting ' 
andunderstanding the victims* requests and needs in order to provide better 
intervention. 

38; Biirgesst Ann Wolbert and Lynda Lytle Holmstrom. Rape Trauma 
Syndrome. Aaier^cM Joumat of Psyehhiryt v. 131* no. 9* ^tembcrt 
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]97f p. 981-986. 

Reprintfd^in Cluippcli;-Doiitao» Robl^.Gcis* aod Gilbert GeU» Eds. 
ForeibU M^i Tk$ Orime^ the Victim and the Offender. New York»^ 
ColymbtoUniveriltylpres^; 1977. 

Based on an analysis pf symptoms noted, in 92 interviewed rape victimSt 
> the authors were able w^document the existence of a rape trauma syndrome 
and delineate, its symptomatology as w^ll as that of its two variations, 
conipbu^ed reactioi^and silent reaction. The syndrome is usually a two- 
ph^^^^Moo-^^ ^^ute, disorganization phase and a long^tenn reorgani- 
, ^tion phiwt^ In the acute phase both physical and emotional reactions are 
]^^omine^t* although varying over a wide range aniongst different victims. 
The loi^^^term leorganization phase involves UMT^n^cess of cq>ing with 
the personal disruptionneau«ed by die-rape and canjiicludc changing resi* 
dence or telephone numbers', recurring nightnuAs, phobic^ieactions, and 
sexual^anxiety^ Tlie authors present a number of clinical implicfitipns of 
their findings in ferms of what clinicians might look for in^tbe behavior of 
rape victims for indicatioris of how twst to treat th^>v. 



Bargess* Au Wolbert wd Lynda tytleHolinitroni. Riipez Victims of 
Crhii. Bcmie» Mirrlaiid* Robert J. Brady» 1974. 3M p. : 

Based primarily on.actual cases handled in the first year of a victim 
' counseUng program at Boston City Hospital in 1972 by the' co-authors*' this 
book provides insights into the needs of victims* the motivation of 
offenders^ institutional problems in dealing with rape and discusses 
^'^metfiods'pf ci^^^ 
using excerpts from teal cases, sets out the different kinds of rape situations 
a victim can be exposed to and presents the motivation typologies of 
rapists developed by Murray Cohen and other sex researchers. The 
following two chapters descritw the reactions to rape experienced by the 
victim herself, the family of the victim, the police, the h(»pital and the 
community in general. In the section on crisis' intervention, the authors 
stress the importance of Hnding out and understanding as much about the 
yictim^s experience and reaction as possible in order to know how twst to 
give assistance. Crisis theory is explained. Using' the approach of 'con* 
stdering the victim as a customer requesting a service is discussed. Methods 
and techniques of interviewing and counseling are presented, incluciing the 
' special demands on the victim fiid the counselor in^going through court 
; proceediiiis, In the last section'the authors describe different kinds of 
victims, their special needs and ways of assisting themi These include 
I adult victims, child and adolescent, victims, homosexual rape victims, 
victims with psychiatric arid social problems and prostitute victims. A 
glossary of terms is included. 

Fox» Sandn Suthertnnd nod Donald J. ScherK Crisis Intervention with 
Victins of Rape. Social Work, v. ]7» no. ]» January* 1972; p; 37-42. 

Reprinted in: SchoH2» LeRoy G,* Ed. Rapc Victimotogy. Springfield* 
IIHnoiSj Charles C. Thomas; 1975. p. 292-244; Chappeil» Duncan* 
Robley Gels and Gilbert Geis» tds. Forcibtc Rape: The CrtmCf Ue 
Victim andth€ Offender. New York» Columbia University Press; 197L 

As a-result of their work with 13 young, unmarried adult rape victims, 
the authors were able to delineate three sequential phases that q)parcntly 
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represent a normal cycle of emotional responses to sexual assault. The ' 
three phases were acute reaction^ outward a^justtnentt and integration and 
resolution. 

4lt Grecff GermaJne. Seduction Is aFottr*Leller Vfi^^Ftayh^y^ y, 20, no. 

. Wonnen's vulnerability. to the a^t 9f rape is giounded in prevailing social 
-norms where, women ire dependent on men and socialized to be.0a^sive) ' 
making it difficult for them to conceive of themselves as having the right to 
' resist physical abuse and misuse with vigor or violence. l^eJegaUystem, ; 
with its pto^male orienution^ acts more aSrrdeterrenVthan an inducement 
to victims to report rape incidents and go through with pro5e<;i!tion. Fetty 
rape^ which is sometimes construed as seduction^ is perhaps .the most 
insidious form of rape. In jnost communities women who wish to participate 
in a social life must do so as man's guest in a dating anangemenj. The fact 
that the man initiates and pays fdr the emertainniem,ineans by extension^ 
that he also feels entitled to set the pace of the physical intimacies tbat^will 
. ^occur. A petty rapist'takes advantage of any cifcumstances that are in his 
favor to override a Wphian^s iiidep«;mtence. lEmbtrrassment or a sincere 
desire not to lo^ the personal contact make wonnen capitulalet against their 
willt^to aggressive sexual behavior by men. Rape is seXual exploitatipn in a 
most insidious and harmful fom. Hostility towards women plays a large 
part in the loveless acts of petty rape. Women arc how struggling to dis^ ' 
covfif^ and develop their own sexuality and to know thetr own minds dnd 

'.^t^to^dicsJKhickshouIdjm^ 

deal with men. As they develop more confidence and self^teem and be- 
come more supportive of oneanother^ women will lose their reluctance to 
~ denounce men for petty^rape mid relieve themselves of that form q| sexual 
oppression. . - * * ' " / 

41.. Hirdgrovei Grace. An Inlerggency Servlee Network to Meet Needs of 
Rape Victims* 50dhr;'C«feinN4, r. 57, no. 4, Aprils 197<. p. 245-253. 

Tbere:has been an increasing concern over the past several years about the 
crime of rape, lliis article first examines many of the issues surrounding 
the problem of rape and provides information on the legal deflnitkin of 
rape, public attitudes, tte v^tim^s needs* legal proceedings in rape cases* 
. the typical response ^ii^tteros of victims, and tfae^ forms of therapy available 
, to the rape victim. The efforts made in Pasa^na^all^^ the 
rape victim m tnen outlined. A four*agcncy service netwoit was estab- 
] lisbed which included input from the Fasad^a^Footfaill Valley YWCA, 
the Huntington Memorial Hospital, the-Foothilt Family Service, and the 
Pasadena Planned. Parenthood Association. Tills network provides a hot* 
line jtervice, medical treatment for rape victinis» professional counseling, a 
victim advocate^ program; and foIlow*up testing for venereal disease arid 
pregnancy. The networic 4dio provides public education concerning, rape 
and services for rape victims. Case illustrations are included in the article 
to demonstrate the procedures and services of the network. 

43. Hllbermtn, Elaine. Tkf Rup0 Vktim. Washington* D.C* Amerlctn 
Psyeblitrtc Association, lA7tf. 98 p. 

This monograph attempts to summarize what is known about the needs and 
. . ' experiences of the f&male victim and her family and provides a framework 



in ^hich clinicians can more knowledgeably provide vicUm assistance and 
suppon. Some sociocultural, legal and medical aspects of rape are pre- 
' sen^d. Shortcomings in^ hospital care are mentibned and a list of tecom- 
. mendations'for improving hospital services to.rape victims, culledirom 
several formal reports^ is given. A description of comihunity rape crisis- 
centers and the importance of their function are also pointed out. Turning 
. to the reactions and needs of rape victims,Tncluding the child victim, the 
author mentions considerations for counseling and treatment: In an 
^ analysis of the role of the psychiatrist in^handling tape trauma, she 
expresses the need for hospital personnel to rnform themielves not only of 
basic concepts and ^thods of crisis intervention' but also of such extra- : 
medical but relevant factors as criminal justice procedures, rape law and 
community attitudes.. The monograph ends With a summary of research 
questions. about rape that the author feels need attention. A four*pag^ 
bibliogriphy is included. The appendices contain operational and pro- 
posed guidelines for management of sexual assault cases. 

44. Horoa, C«n»l-V..Jr4w. New Camaa^ Connecticut, Tob^PMbUiki«gCo.r 
Inc.* IW4t 130p. / - . . 

Thisisoneofaseriesqif bocdcsputoutby thepubUsher*sU^<men'5t^ 
program, which-ptiblishes literafure of special interest to women^^Aldumgh. 
it is primarily a handbook for faf« victims or potential victims, the first 
three chapten-go very briefly into the history of rq>e, myths about npt/ 
.and different types of rapistt identified in various studies <rf sex^offendm. 
Thrlbttowii^^fourneht^imitiw^ 

risk oir being acc^osted is high; security measure against ^pe in one*s - 
; - . V ' home, self*defensetactics,at>d:whatpplice,counandmedi^Uprpcedures 
and experiences r^KJUing rape victims are likely to face, ^ncluded at.the 
end of ^e'book are a brief outline-on how to esUblish a ticpe erisis'cemer 
and a list of some rape crisis centen in the United States^ 

> , ■ 

45. Lear^ Martha WetnmaB. Q: If YovIUpca>Voiiuinaiid^tt«lHerT.V., 

' What Cap They Get You for tn New' York? A: St^^ltng Her T, V. 

Thii article' describes the constraints that the: corrbbon^ion requirement in 
the New Yock S^te rape law, operative in 1972, pul <hi the successful 
prosecution of^^pists. The responses to attempts, t^ change the law are 
~ ' = drscussed as well Hs the general mythology surrouidiiQ rape which in* 
forms societal attitudes towards rape and images of the npiit. The author 
■ quotes a psychologist in a sex offenden treatment center who describes 
different types rapists and possible motivations behind rape. She also 
discusses the difference between seduction and ra|>e^ She descfiiies the 
faulty communications between males and' females which lead to sexual 
situations that contain elements of both rape and seduction. 

. 46. [ McCombie» Sharon^-L.,, Characteristics of Rape Victims Seen in Crbis- 
Ititerventlon. SmMt CofUgt^ Studies im Social Work^ v, 4tf» no. 2, 
Marcli, IWfc p? 137--15S; ^ 

This article reports the findings of an exploratory research study of 70 rape 
victims'seen and interviewed at the Beth Israel Hospital^s Rape Crisis 
intervention Prpgranfbin^Boston duriiQ its first year. After a brief review of 
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pieviously published leseaich flndiogs oh victim responses t6 rape* data 
from the cunent study are presented covering demo^h^hic infonnatk>A 
about the victim* description ttf the rape and ho^ it was experienced* 
^ responses immediately preceding, during* and after the ^assault, help*- 
seeking behavior^ social supports available, brief history of prior adjust* 
ment, and counselor's a^sessroeiit of the victim's incaitis of coping with the 
crisis. The jmpfications these factors have for clinical intervention and 
' counseling aie discussedv Special counseling problems mi^ be encountered 
with victims feeling doubt and/or guilt about their behavior in the rape 
situation* including their reststance*^(i witb victims having personal 
problems prior to the fape< ^' 

1?^ Metropolitan Washington Conndl of Governincnts. the Triatmem <f 
Hope Victims in tht Mttropot^n Area* WnsUqgtont DtC*; 1976* 63 p* 

—Thi^ report 'is designed to synthesize and present the findings of a special 
task force cn^^tj^[t^ikeJi>^jQfI>irec^ of the Metropolitan Washington 
Councih of Governments. The purpose of the task force^was to study the 
treatment of rape victims in the Washington region* identify (nt)blems* and 
tnvestijgate means to achieving the goal of providing rape, victims with. 
infomiiBd* sensitive, and humaiie treatment. There were two-phases to the 
task force's workr extensive ipsearcb and the prganizatioh of a regional 
symppsiutA; After an introduction and definition of the problems associated 
with rape* this report presents the research findings of the task force. These 
cover <I) the police Ttsponsc to rape victims; (2) We response of the legal 
system to rape victims; (3) the response of the medical system to rape 
victims; (4) the^response of specialized support services to'^tape^^ictims; and 
(5) areawide consideratons in the treatment of rape victims* wbich include 

' the needs^of the victim*Jhe capacities of the diverse agencies to provide 
, servtces^* and the coordlnative capabilities of these Organizations. The 
- report also includes a broad set of suggested guidelines for treatment of rape 

^ victims in the Metropolitan Washington Area that were developed at the 

^ Council of Govemtneiit^s Regional Symposium on the Treatment of Riqpe 
Victims* held in June* 1976. The appendices of the report include^an over- 
^ view of rape inihe metropolitai; area* with tables giving iiifoimation on the . 
incidence of repcnrted rape in the different jurisdictions from 197j0 to 1976* 
arid a paper which discusses the sociological and legal issues surrounding 
rape. . - ' - 

48* Notnnm» Malkah and Carol C* Nadeltont The Rape Vlctbnt ftycho* 
dynamic CMMtn^onn^AmerieamJcurnaiofFsyehUOryt v* 133; no* 
4, April, 1976*.p* 40S-413* ; - 

The response of rgpe victims is similar to the reactions of people to any 
^veie stress situation, where an extreme environmental stimulus tiiteracts 
with the 'adaptive capacity of the victim. Stress situations are generally 
defined by four stages: the anticipatory or threat phase* the impact phase, 
the post traumatic or **recoir* phase* and the post traumaticreconstitution 
phased The dynamics of women|s req^onses to rape involve ^affect$,.un* 
conscious faiitasies antl adaptive and defensive ego styles. A striking 
. phenomeiton in rape victims is their lack of direct anger, which might be 
- due to evocation of childhood memories of punishment formjsdeeds, or to 
socialization of Women to be passive. The socially reinforced suppression 
of aggression in women may also have an adaptive function for them. Guilt 



and shame are virtually universal in rape victims, feelings that are in* 
cnased when the focus is put on the sexual rather than th s violent^aspcct of 
the experience. If one feels that in her unconscious a rapi i fantasy » which is 
quite ditfevent-from rape in reality^ broke down her defen &es to uncomcious 
destructive, masochistic wished and played a part in the incident, her 
feelings of guilt and inability to maintain control het destiny are 
intensified.; The responses of men- close to the vicjim are extremely 
imporunt to the woman'^ recovery from rape but often are yd^ complex 
and problematic fat them as welt as her. There are alSQ/specific imiUicatons 
associated with age and life. situations in the reactuui of women to rape. 
Recognition of the crisis nature bf the rape experience has had an etfect in 
changing the attitudes of psychiatrists towards rape victims from one of 
skepticism and'defensive disregard to serious concern: Each r^ victim 
presents special considerations and requires the acknowledgement and 
^support of the professional in working through her complex problems. 
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49. Queen^s Bench FoUDdatton. Rap$ - Prevention dnd Resistance. San 

Francisco* 197C. 125 p. 

This report presents the results of two :stu(ties cone uctedfto gain insight 
into the consequences of victim resistance in rape, loth rape victims and 
rape offenders' were interviewed. In both studies, ir ier;fsst was focused on 
the circumstances u'iider^hich lesistante detefiea^^tKe rape attack, the 

- particular kinds of resistanct; that were successful, and the circumstances 

unde^ whkh-ceftain4tinds-i>f-^resistance-provofced-incrca?cd--violence;^ 

Through various publicity efforts tQ attract non-reporting victims as well 
as reporting victim^, 64 victims' of r^ and 40 victims of attempted rape 
were inteiViewed. Information was sought on the behaviors of women who 
have faced rape attacks, the characteristics^ of the atuck situations, and the 

, response of the assailants. Differences between the victims. orcompleied 
rapes and of attempted rapes were compared in an effort to measure the^ 
effectiveness of various resistance techniques. The offender study was^ 
initiated as a pilot study to explore the dynamics of sexual assault from 
the perspective of the sexual offender^ Seventy^five excessively violent^ 
rapists and offenders convicted of attempted^ rape were interviewed at 
Atascadero State Hospital in California. Interest was focused on the 
^apist^s aim, bis selection of a victjm and planning ofltheattack, his 
perception of provocation of the attack, and his^response to victim 
behavior during the attack. In addition, these offenders' ideas on how rape 
might be prevented were solicited. Based on the results of these studies, 
. conclusions are presented on the common patterns of assault, the (tifferences 
between rapes and attempted rapes in terms of circumstances, surrounding 

^ the act and behaviors of the actors, the fi^ueivpy-and causes of victim . 
inijury, and possible methods of deterring tdpe attempts. Extensive tables 
^ containing the data and statistical analyses are presented'. The appendices 
^ include an outline for a suggested rape prevention workshop and a short 
paper on the impact of sexual assault on victims. A bibliography is alio 
iticluded. 

50, Robln^ Gerald U. Forcible Rape: Institutionalized Sexism In the Criminal > 

Justice ^ys(3m. Crime and Delinquency, v. 23^ no. 2^ Aprils 1977. , I 

^ Raped wom&n are subjected to institutionali^d sexism beginning with ' 
their treatm. i by the police, through the male-dominated criminal justice / 
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system, influenced by, p5cudo*scientific notions of victim precipitatioiit 
and on to the systematic acquittal of many guilty rapists^ The codification 
of sexism centeis in the legal elements involve in proviiig guilt and 
obtaining convictions. In effect, the law^s focus on i^noboration, consent* 
^ character has established a standard of pfoof in rape cases that is more 
stringent than In any other crime. Nonetheless-, the processing of rape 
victims by the crimtnal jiistice system is gradu^ly becoming^o^ sensitive^ 
facilitative, and le^^onsive to tlie trauma^experienced by the women in'^ 
volved. In addition* moreiesearch monies are being put towards 0O|ects 
intended to study and help alleviate the problems. The leglfposition to- 
wards the crime is also becoming less sexist and more res|)onsive to the 
realities of sexual assault. These changtes in attitude and^ increased concern 
to:ward$ rape vtcttms are largely a result of efforts of the women^s move* 
ment. Rape crisis centers provide humane and dignified treatment for rape 
virtims as well as advocacy for victims dealing .with the criminal justice 
system. Oirrent c^orts to reform rape laws by changing the legal elemehts/ 
of proof and establishing different degrees of the offense as well as 
modifying the basic definition of rape will assist in eliminating the 
instittitionalized sexism that surrounds rape. 

* 

SitvemuiQ, Daniel. First Do No More Harm: Female Rape Victims and 
the Malt Counselor. AmgHcunJournidofOHhopsyekiiUrytyT^T^ norl/ 

January, 1977*_p* 91-^j/i_l .; \^^J,.l 1 > — • 

Although clinical experience indicates that female rape victims may prefer 
to relate to women counselors, the reality of crisis intervention work often 
mekns that inale counselors' or physicians are the first or only persons 
available.^ This article consideis some of the difficulties inherent in a male 
helping women in crisis following rape. The male counselor should .be 
aware of his own anxieties an^pcejudices and their ^effects on l^s response 
to rape victims. These capi include fear of being rejected* desini^}pr^ake^ 
up for the misdeeds of another man, or feeling women are somehow to^ 
Uame for their rapes. The male counselor* although no less sensitive and 
caring than his female counterpart, mi^ have greater di^K^jdty in identi^ing 
wi^ the female victim. Sulwonscious identification witKany of tlie males 
involved with the victim, from the rapist,to the victim^s lover or father, can 
hinder'the counseling process. The male counselor should be attuned to the 
vtotim'^ Tyjq^HWg^-4o^he-rflpe-ftnfH<vhim as a-milerThtr(^b1egt rape 
victims have in establishing trusting relationships in the aftermath of rape 
is often heightened if the new relationship is with a man. The counselor 
must be aware of and preparcd for the sources of feeling that lessen the 
victim's capacity (o trust others and enter Into new relationships. Such 
awareness will help him guard against personalization of the victim's 
response. Care sould'also be taken to prevent the couhselii^ experience 
from becoming a symbolic recreation of the rape'^tyy overzcalous attempts 
to niaice^ the victim accept help or by other aggressive communications. 
The initial interaction with a rape victim should not be a compensatory or 
corrective experience but one in which a counselor offers supportive com- 
munication. ' . * ^ " 

Stock, F. Fitrfcta Pechfn^. f^rkontd St^ety und Defense fi>r Women. 
Mtuneapolb, Burgess Pybllshing Companyt 197S^ 1S7 
This l>ook is designed to help .women learn how to avoid becoming the 
victim of assault and to master sp^ific skills to use against physical attack. 



. Part One conttin^ discussions on the nature and caus6s of crime, the 
difficulties in reporting crime (particularly rape), and the problems of 
deterrjng crime. Parts Two and^Three list devices to use and piecautiohs to 
take ftfr property protection and-personal safety and for deterring and avoids 
ing victimization* Part Four describes the use of weapons^ weapon skills, 
and the individual's right of self-^'defense. Part Five outlines psychological 
techniques and physical per3K>nal defense techniques of counterattack. 
' Itlustratjons show how to ex^ute the skills and techniques presented in 
this piece. A bibliography is included. 

53* Syntondsr Martin* The Rape Vtctimt l^chologtcal Patterns of^Rcsponse* 
American JouimU ^ P^ychoanafysist v. 3<t no. 1* Sprinft 1976* p* 

^ Before tuming Jo the niain focus of this article^ the author reviews two 
' major classifications of rapists— the conqjulsive'atid the pre'dafory— and 
comments on their behaviors and motives. Hchotes that what all rapists 
have in common is the use-of terror, intimidation and acts of violence to 
achieve the subjugation, of the victim. Next^ th^ psycbologtcil responses 
common to rape victims are described^. During the rape itself^ the victim 
experiences fright bordering on panic once she has overcome the initial 
reacton of shock aud disbelief at the unexpected violence. The victim's 
behavior is directed toward $elf-pie^^ation, Jpie author suggests through 
several examples that the victim returns to innate behaviors of early diild* - 
hood which be calls ^'traumatic psychological infanti|ism*\ This behavior 
of helplessness can often be read by otiiers as friendly <fT cootwrative^ The 
authorexpands upon this concept of frozen fright by relating it to the *igns 
of submission exhibited by animals. Tne terror^of tlterape situation destroys 
* ^ "old learned patterns of behavior^ isolates the woman from all safety aud can 
produce regressive behavior in her What determlQes the pattern of 
resistance that a victim wll use is often based on early life experiences. By 
focusing on the terror instilled in a victim by the sudden^ unexpected 
violence of^^ape* people might be more conq)assionate and tess judgmental 
of the behayior exhibited by the victim, 

54* S* Deptrtbmit of Jaatlct. Law Enrarcemeiit AasMaBce Admlniitra*- 
tkw* NatkHial butitote of Law Enforcemeat and Crlmteal Jotfttce* 
Fonibh R^pe: MtJtc^ Md Lffol ImfonmMon. By Butttlle Bitaiaa 
Aftatm RescarcbXtntiHrst Seattlet WaahlaglM. Washlagtoiit DX.* 
Governomt Printlog Office 1 1977. 24 p. 

This booklet was written specifically for police and prosecutors to hanJ 
out to rape victims in order to help them better understand the criminal 
justice and medical procedures which they will experience in the course of 
tEe^vestigation atul prosecution of theirx^ases. Each contact that a rape 
victim will have with the criminal justice system, is outlined^ firom die 
initial police report through the medical procedures and pplice/prosecutor 
investigations to the actual trial* Because state^aws differ and because 
' eacbrape case is unique^ the manner in whlch^ndividtial cases are handled 
^ may vary, Therefore, this booklet deacrib ^ alte matirg'poHce, hospital, 
and court procedur^lvbich the victim may expect to experience and ex* 
plains the. need for each* A glossary of legal and medical terms relating to 
the crime of rape is also provided and an appointment, directory is furnished 
, for recording the times and places of meeting with doctors, detectives, 
and prosecutor staff* 
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^ 55. U. S. DcptrtHwnt ttf Jostkc. taw fiiforccmcttt Aistatuwc Admlttlstra- 
tiM. Natfooal lartttiite Law Eaforcencat and Crlndml Jattice. 

inatJusiieeA^neieini^h. Brwlyaffit^M. Gates, S. Slager, Tncker 
and R. WhHt Cnitaf^ for Women Policy Studies^ Washincton, 1975; 
3«l,p. , ' . , . 

The report ts (tivided inlo four sections entitied "The Police Response/* 
/'The Response of Medical Facilities/' "the Response of Prosecutors' 
Offices," tod **The Response of Citizens' Action Groups/' The material 
presented in each section i; based on tbe. findings of national surveys 

^conducted in each of these areas^ with special emphasis placed on agencies 
that have begun innovative 'changes- in their approach to handling rape 
cases^ Each secti(»i presents the findings from these nationwide surveys 
and then suggests Sidelines based on reported programs; tecbniquest pio^ 
cedures, and policies that appear to be especially effective and valuable in 
handling^rape victim^ and tbdr cases ind whicjPmight be suitable for 
transfer and replication in other jurjsdictioijs. In addition to the guidelines 
in each ^^ection, the appendices contain materials that may^be used as^ 
sample forms for.poHce and hospital procedures or that augment the djs* 
cusstcm of such topics as the police interview of rape victims^ counseling 

. for rape victimst and legal issues that are being raised by people ^king 
rape law reforms. ' v - ' * 

. ^ 

56* ^U* S. DepartBitnt of JastiM. LawJ|g|Mrceineitt Asslitaiice Admiiilstra* 
tion. National InsUtntt ni lW^Eitror€enient;and CrlmimA Jotttce. 
Office of Ttebnolpgy Tkansfer. An fxtaqrfaf^ Frajeei: A Cemmmniiy 
Rtipatm $0 Mope. By GefkMt Bryant and, Paul Cirel, FMk Gonnty, 
Iowa, Rape/S^nal Aasanit Care Center* Wasblnfton, D.C., Govern- 
nunt Prittttiii'Qflkc, 1977. 113 p/ 

This manual details the operations and procedures^^f the Polk County, 
lowat Ra^/S^ual Assault Care Center which offers medical and social 
supportive aid to viQtims, assists law enforcement and prosecution' efforts, 
and provides communiiy education. The Center^s victim services are coor- 
dinated with local itaedical and social service facilities^ These services ire 
described^ Also^ described are the mutually suiqmtive and cooperative 
relationship between the Center and the local criminal justice agencies and 
' the self*piibliciiy and communiiy education^ effbtts 'made by the Center 
The statistical results and costs associated with the Center are reported in 
the final sections of the manual afong wj^a disai»Jj!iiijDf.i^^ 

ating and monitoring this sort of prDj|«; Throughout the manual attention 

is given to the possibilities of replication of various aspects of the project 
in other jurisdictions. The appendices include the Center*}^ bylaws^ victim 
questionnaires^ and a reprint of a manual covering all aspects of rape 
devised from a conference organized by the Center in 1976^ - 

57. Wels, Knrt and Sandra S. Borfcs; Victimolocy'and Rape: The Case of 
the Lcgltbmte Vkttm. Iiwes in CrimbMt&gyf v. 8, no. 2. Fall» 1973. p. 
71*115. 

Reitrlnted tn Schalti, teRoy G.» Ed.' JTaipe Vkiimobgf. ^Qgfield, 
lUinolSt Charki C. Thomas, 19^5. p. 91-141. 

Using rape as an extreme example* this article explores victimization as a 
concept referring to societal processes which prepare the victim for the 
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crime and 'account for his or her experience during it as well as- the treat* 
mem and response received by tbe victim after tbe crime. Atthoogh the 
legal defmitida of rape is clear, certain prejudjces» steteotypufg and myths 
about rape^ rapists and rape victims and difTicutfies in obtaining tbe evi* 
dence legally required to prove a rape case in effect result in a much 
narrower woiiing definition of rape as far as tbe police and public are 
concerned. This makes/of the raped woman a ^'legitimate" or **safe" 
victim who will not be a threat to the rapist because she Is unaUe to muster 
the forces necessary toibring against him tbe blame and accusation neces^ 
saiy to make him a le^timate offender. Tbe a priori assumption found in 
victimology literature that the vict&n is somehow peculiar and psycbolog* 
ically dif '^lent fiom others feeds the notion of victim-precipitatton'which 
in turn rciu^orces the way society treats rape victims. The study of vie* 
tim^iflfeiider relationships by an influential victimologist has led to'refine^ 
ment tn the art of blaming thr victim^ particularly in rape cases-iHThe 
concept of yictin>precipitation opens up die possitnlity of a legal concept 
of Justifiable rape. The socialization processes of males and females^ in a 
male-4i<Hninated social structure, act to mold women into victims. Women 
are educated to internalize the psychological characteristics of def enseless 

' victinns and tbe rdatiooship' between the sexes becomes an instrumental 
e:i<^anje whereby female servility is the price of male protection. Male 
socialization comtnned with tbe mytiiology surrounding rape lutve resulted 
in a distorted view of what constitutes an act of rape, ^nle Ammcan dating 
system/with its built-in notion that the woman is anjobject which may "be 

^pjucbased; results in cross-sex expectations which can easily lead to rape. 
Setting aside the classic^^ruiger'to^straiiger rape^ dieie are various reasons 
why/a vtainan labels a sexual en<fOunler rape and Why third partes often 
have difficulty distinguishing between seduction and rape. Legale socio- 
logica) and psychological facton contrtbuie to dw'^traunia of rape victims 
and prevent tbem from relating tbeir experiences to mhera or from report* 
ingto the police. While rape is not confined to any socjoecooomic class* 
there may be extra*legal reasons why overreprcsentauoh of lower social 
strata people is found among rape victims and offenders in cases reported 

^o (b6 police; The feminist moveinent*and the sexual revolution may both 
have mijor implications for the future outlook on 




B, M«dtcal Can end Examtnatton of Vlettms 

^SSrnSRSfBiDel/GarBelpIig^ lSo€lifWcffi\Vy2i, no* f, 

November, I9t6. p. 479*482. 

This article describes tbe m^}or componeni^f an establbbed))rogram and 
presents guidelines for developing bospitaKbased comprehensive rape 
treatment. Rape victims require a broad range of services from persons in 
the fields of medicine^ law and mental health, »causeyof the emotional 
state of the victim it is pteferable that one agency tiite^resptitisibility for 
initial treatment and coordination of additional support services. The 
emergency deparUnent of a hospital is perhaps tbe best equipped comnuini- 
^ resource'for this because of the expertise that is located there and the 
fact that it is open 24-bours a day. Other community resources can be 
incorpcffated into the program by referrals. The Santa Monica Hospital 
Medical Center in California instituted a model rape-treatment program to 
provide compcehensive services to rape victims and reduce the trauma of 
' — ^ ^vi^" , 
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reporting the crime: It's components include dissemination of information 
abbui the program, medical care and follow-up* supportive coujiseling^and 
-sOHcial services, special staff training, coordination with other agencies, 
community education and consciousness nusing* and program evaluation 
to modify and improve services wbe^e necessary. The experience with thr 
program indicates that ra|>e victims are more Mt and willing to provide 
information and to cooperate in the rapist's prosecution When they receive 
comprehensive support services. 

Colieii, fay G., Qwcan Chtppell mai GUbert Gels. Chaiiges tn Hospital 
Care for Rape Vktlm. Journal ofEnurgeney ffuningf v. 2f lio. 6f 
Novtmbcr-Dcceaibcrf 1976. p. 19^23.. 

> In I973ra survey of 66 large hospitals in the United States was conducted 
to determine the extent and type' of services provided by the hospitals to 
rape victims:. At that time* 23 percent of the respondents indicated they 
were in the process of changing their programs or pQlicies toward ra|>e 

' victims. In 1975* a follow-up hospital survey was conducted, overlapping . 
with 61 percent ofthe original respondent hospitals, to explore the types of 
changes that hadoccurredqn the intervening 18 months and to gain insight 
into factors motivating; change. The results of this survey indicated wide- 
. spread changes in hospital care-for victims 'between 1973 and 1975. The 
inost ffequehtly mentioned change was the development of .written pro^ 
cedural guidelines. The' next two most frequently noted changes were in 
medicat^proocdOi^l^^ tests* or prophylactic drug treatment and in 
avaitabili^ oC mental li^th^carer There was a notable lack of change iii 
the areas of assuming financial responsibili^ for.the.r«|>e victim*s exam- 

- ination and in the locale of treatment. As to the factors influencing change, 
the most prominent v;is increased community awareness and pressure*^ 
particularly firom the police and women's organizations. The article con^ 
tains tab Its summarizing the data gathered in frequencies and percentages. 

' - 'I , : 

McCombief Sharon L., EUcq Bassokf Roberta Savltz and Susam Pell. 
Developmeitt of a Medical Center Rape Cristo Inlcrventton Program. 
AmeHeuBjeurMltfFsyekhiryf ¥. 133, no. 4, April; t97t, p. 418^21. 
The Rape Crisis Intervention Program at Beth Israel Hospital. Boston, is 
aimed at integrating-and expanding available medical services and provide 
iiig psychiatric crisis counseling to rape victims. |rhe authors of this article 
descrite some of die problems that are encounteij&d in trying to implement 

— th is Jci^of ^i»og|ram-in; a- med|cal-setting.-The^^uthors^ntiocth^'^^ 
muni^ and(.hospital resistance to recognizjng-rape as a legitima^ health 
issue, des^ing medical anil psychological services^ There are two major 
sources of^hospital reststuice to moljilizing supportive services: staff pre)* 
udices about rape and staff imderestimation of the significance of emotion^ 
al crises. A description of the Rq>e Crisis Interw ntion Program is given, 
highlighting the training involve^ and the victim 
auUiors then discuss the implementation problems the program has en^ 
countered, including staff resistance, funding questions, and varying lev^ 
els of counseling competence^ 



McCabblUf Jack H. and Daniej E. Scott. Mmageinent of Alleged Sexual 
Assault. Texas Mtiktntf v. <9rSeptemberf 19^3. p. 59»M. . 
A description is presented of how to conduct a medical examination of a 



; rape victiin m order to collect proper medicolegal evidence as well a^ 
i provide nece^^ary tteatment. The article indudei a descriptipn of admin- 
\ iitrative tcquirements itich as cboient forms and photo releasest a discus- 
i lion of what should be determined as part of the patient'i medical history, 
1 guidetines for tbe actual medical examination. The authors also litt the 
■pec;^c items that tbould be prepared as evidence^ In additioiit they sug- 
gest treatment and follow-up procedores. ^ ^ 

62t McGiitrt, Lt St iDd Mtchnel SterQt Sam 

dans' Attttudcs Toward Sexual AiMBlt* PMk BtMk k€poH$^ Vt 9»] , 
not 2, MarcbrAprU, ]976t pt \9^m. 

In Older to .gain information on the lypet Imd number of rqie victims 
treats 4 by private physicians aAd tp assess tbtse pbysidant' knowledge of 
and ittitudes^ towardt 'sexual assault; a survey was conducted in King 
Couity, >V!ashington, in 197?. In addicipnt 25S college undergraduates in 
psyclotogy we're i^ministortd questionnaires to contrast Ae knowledge 
^ level and attitudes of non-medical persons with^. those of the physicians. 
The i:esults did not <ionfictn tbe postulated high incidence of treatment of 
i rape victims by private p^sicians. As to tbe knowledge levelof lape^ both ■ 
the respondii^ physcians and student siibjecu answeiedapproxim^iitely 60 
percent of the questions correctly. Tbe respondents* attitudes toward sex- 
. — ual assault wer6 inferred from tbe diiecdon of tbeiir responses. The physi- 
cians shared attitudes similar to those of the male* students. Tbe female 
students tended to overestimate tbe incidence of rape, the physical trauma 
associated with itt and die timing of its psychological aftereffects. Tables 
included in the article showing the questions asked in (be survey and a 
'^summary of the responses obtained to each one'. . ^ 

63t Pant, David Mt Tbe Medi^Exaninatloa In SextialQirenccs 
Sekmet Mmd A§ Law, Vt 15, no. 3, Jnly, 1975; pt ]54-]«2t ' 

7 The author; a British clinician^ points out that since any doctors couk) be 
called upon to make 'an examination of a rape victim or a rape suspect and 
since often die jexaminations will have to be done^ai off-hours when the 
doctor may not be in top shapct tbere is great value-aiDd iniportance attach- 
ing to a set routine for making these examioatioas. He lists three objects of 
tbe clinical examination: <1) to discovei>if the clinical findhigs are in 
keeping with the history of the incident being investigated; <2) to deter- 
mine if ttiere i s clin ical evidence that the act infact took pla£«; and <3) to 
gather physical evidence to ena&Ie the i'^nsiclaboratotylqbe of b^lpln 
confirming or denying 4he alleged offense. The rest of the article is de- 
voted to suggested routines fot clinical examinations in sex offense cases 
and to ways of recording the result^in a manner that would-be most useful 
to criminal justice authorities. 

64. Root, Iiiving, Wendell Ogden and Wayne Scottt Tbe Medieal Inveatign^ 
' tion of Allfged Rape. WfMm Jounmt of Midithie, r* 120, nOt 4, 
April, ]974t p. 319^33* [' \ 

The importance of the physician's medical examination of a rape victim is 
discussed. It is pointed out that although the primary purpose 6! the exam- 
ination is to provide medical information for legal investigation and ac^* 
^ tion^ the physician is often called upon to treat physical and emotional 
trauma.- A checklist is presented, identifymg the types of informa'tioa the 
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physician iibould acquire during the examination of a rape victim. The 
authors supplement the ch^klist with commentaiy on why certain infor^ 
mation is important andiiow. best to gather it. They stress that the phy^ 
siciah cannot mA should not state whether the patiefit has been raped 
because rape is a legal concept^ niot a medical one. They add that the 
physician may discuss the examination results with the investigating of- 
ficers but should not confront the patient herself with any discrepancies in 
the findings. Th^ l^gd issue of consent in rape is discussed^ as well as the 
personal anguish and distress the Vktim often suffers and the impact a 
charge of rape may have on a ^aii. ' 

65. Vltolto, Lottis R. Fkyaical ETidence in Rape Crn^* JourMt ofFotki 
Science m4 Admiiiistraitom, Tt^2» 2» Jmtt 1974t l(#-163t 
The author suggests procedures for die recovery of phy^al evidence and 
biological specimens from rape victims admitted to. hospital emeigency 
rooms. He divides the exanunation into three phases: (1) observation; (2) 
. data recording; and <3) physical examination and recovery of ptfysical 
^ evidence. The first .phase includes observation of tbe mental' state and 
clothing of the victim.'Tbe second phase includes wording personal data 
about the victim*^ w^ll as details of tbeattack. The third phase consists 
..^^^jfpfoceduies^and w^im toi obtaining specimens of semen and other 
' foreign mat^nitfs fbr^i^ the crime laboratoty.- 

6f, ^ WllUamSt CMyXook aiid Itfg ArthnrJI^illiamft. Rapt: A Plea for Help 
/ irf the Hospital Emergency Room, ftutsing F0nmf y* 12, no. 4, 1973. 
p. 3S(M0t. 

The emergency^ room of a nosj)italt wheie varied sources of expertise m 
centralizedt canvoffer excellent^p^ysical and mental health care for the 
victim of rape. Howevert often tlu^potential is not actualized. The atti- 
t^des which ^fes^ibnal workers have^b^t rape can be'acteU^out when^ 
caring for the victimt\esulting in disbeIief>^uriosityt moraliiu^i; and 
even a rough pelvic examination. Rape victim^shquld not be subjecied to. 
further trauma by professional workers at a time when help is so desperate* 
ly needed* The professional nurse is in a key positbn to prpmote chailges 
in the treatment of rape victims. As an advocate of the pati^nt^he can 
provide needed crisis intervention and establish definitive emergency^t^Mi 
programs for rape victims with ,ao emphasis oh interdisciplinary care and 
iifservice education. P^fessionai schools should be encourfiged to include 
—the-probtem^tftapein-tl^ir curriculum. pmip^ei)sive^u1)liclEi3iicitim^ 
programs are needed. . ^ ' 



CTh* Child Vkfim 

67. ' Bnrgcss, Anii'Wplbert and Lynda Lytic Holmalrom. Sexual Trauma of . 
Children and Adoiescents. fimnttfgJClimics cf North Amerku, v. 10, no, 
3, September, 1975. p. 551-*5«3. . ' 

The authors describe work die^ did with children and adolescents who 
were pressured into seXual activity with a person who stood in some domi^ , 
nating or authoritative position over them* Accessory-to-sex is the diag^ 
nostic label they give this form of sexttal^ assault or activity. Pbrty^two 
victim^ were seent 36 female and 6 male/ 27 white and 15 black. Most 



were uiuter the age of 9. Almost hidf of the offenders were faintly, mem- 
bers. The forms of pressure on tfie victim, when such data were avail* 
able, were either matenal gpods» misiepresentation of moral standards 
or need for human contact. The/ types of sexual activity reported were 
penetration* hand-genital contact* aod mouth^genltal contact. Generally* 
the offender tried to pledge the dtitd to secrecy. The emotional reaction of 
the victim was shown to be greatly affected by how' and when the secret 
was disclosed and the behavior of the person to whom it was revealed. The 
authors^ discuss t^e clinical tniplicatioos of their fmdij&gs* including ways 
of managing the different reactions of the children-and symptom format 
tion. They concludeliy posing some still unanswered questions relating to 
the effects of «coessory*to-s(^ experiences for children. * 
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Ftaranmi^f CI J*Jib|ervlevriag Child VictiiiB ^ Sex Offenses* PoliUf v* 
- ^ J<, no: 6, W&^mry, 1972* p* 24-2*. 

Reprinted In Schaltz, LcRoy 6., Ed* Jtiyr yieiimol^* SpriivfleM» . 
. Illteols, Charks C* Th<wns, 1975* p* 245-25«* 

^ - TheaimoftUsarticleistj^provideaguidet(rpoliceofficmon'tbepn^r ^ ' ^ 

techniques for interviewing children under 14 who have been victims 
of sex offenses. FedophiliiEi and the r^ge of sexual encpunters children 
might experience are explained. Tbe importance and competence of the ' - 
child victim as a witness «e discussed. -In presenting the elements of 
propi^ police interviewing, ite author distinguishes between interrogation * 
and interviewing. Tbe/importance of communication^ tapport and timing 
are stressed. He points out that, the complexity of interviewing child vicr 
tims of sex offenses i^ compounded by the emotion^ involvement of par^ 
ents or relatives of%^ child which the police oflHceV will also have to - . 

^ . handle. The author discusses the techniques that should be used in intep 
viewing child victim) in order to determine the child's capaUlity to be a 
witness incourtanotoobta]ndetailsoftbeofii&nse*Tbeautbai:pointsout 
additionsd actions iifter the interview and during the trial which the police 
' / officer^ should 4alw to ease ^ 

69* H^u, Walter l/ Brief Gttide to Office CmnseUng: The Ra^ ^ / 

Me^al Aspects ofHumM Sexm^Miff v* 8» no* 11> November^ 1974* p* y 
129-130* J \ ' /■ ^ 
This article piesents a guide to physicians on how to examine a child ^ 
victim of sexi^ assault with care and with .as iiiuch detail as might be 
" required in lattfr court proceedings. A general examination of the child 
should leadgrwiually toexaminationofthegenitalareaof which adescrip* > 
tive analysis should berm^der-Aitinfomta^ion must then be used to achieve 
\ ^ a clinical opinion as to the possibility of sexual penetration. No opinion of 

actual rape should be volunteered. Only the positive clinical features should , 
be submitted in testimony* unless the physician is requested to give an 
opinion as to sexual penetration. Parents must be reassured about their 
child. Certain affncare procedures for the child'are recommended. 

Peters, Joseph J* Chlldrtn Who Are Vicltma of Sexuaf AfsattU and the 
Psychology of Offenders* American Journal of Psyehoikerapy^ v* 30l , 
no: 3, Jn^,]97<*p* 398-421* . - . ' 

N; The first section of this article is devoted to an historical review of the 
\earty psychiatric discoveries of Freud and colleagues. The author reveals 
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' evidence in Freud^s works which showse hesitancy and aversion.to adnut*"^ 

; ting that some^ult fantasies of ^xfial assault in ctiildhodd might in 
actuality have been leal occurrenw. The second gait of the article cod* 
.sists of a description tit seven clinical cases fiom the author^s private 
practice which be uses to illastiate several points^ particularly relating'to 
adults who have been sexually assaulted as cnildren. In the third section^ a 

. psychological profile of the child inolester is presented. The information 
was gathered ftom psycboIogteaLX^^ing of prol>ationary sex offenders at 
the Philadelphia General Hospital in 1973 and 1974. Tbe author pres^n^s 
data on 64 diiid victims seen in 1973. The informattonrgiven in percent* 

- ageSt relates to the circumstances ofr^poning the tocidentt the fomily^s 
attitudes and cohcejns/ the child^s feelings and bkhavior^ the offender's 
relationship to the child and his behavior towards the child^ and the types 
of sexual contact and injury. Recommendation^ on crisis intervention, for 
chitd rape victims make up tlye final section of the article^ 

' ' ' — 

Qaeen's Bench Fomidatidn. Sexual Abutt Children. Sin F^rancfsco, 
1976. 69 p* . 

This is a report of a pilot prc^m undertaken in San Francisco to explore the 
problem of juvenile sexual victimization^ The report includes a^Iite^ture 
review and individual sections containing descriptive analyses of how 
child sexual abuse is handled ty the policct the district attorney's office 
aiid the courts* the hospitals* outreach-court protective services and com- 
munity services. Stati^cal data from certain of these agencies' recoids are 
presented; The project researcher points out the weaknesses, strengths and 
problems of each of these agencies or services and makes recommenda* 
tions for improvement. The overall results of the study indicate that a large 
amount'of sexual abuse of children goes unreportedt particularly if the 
offender is a friend or reUtive o'lf the-Victimt that |here is-inadequaie 
training for professjonals^serving sexual abuse victims and that poor coor* 
dination-among services^ these children hinders effectiveness* A bibli- 
ograj)hy and appendices are induded in thie report. 

Rotb^ Edwin U Emergency Treatment tit Raped ChMrtm! Medical Au 
pects 4if Human SexwUify^ v. 6, no. St Augnst, 1972. pt 85» 89^91. 

This article discusses the (tifficuit and complex situation facing a physician 
when an adolescent or child is brought into the emergency room and medi<^ 
cal treatment for rape is requested. The author stresses that calm reflection 
is of utmost importance although the atmosphere of anxiety* ^anger* and 
cKcitement makes it difTicult/He describes a' case to illustrate the undeily- 
ing emotional concerns of adolescents and their parents in these situations. 
Several basic principles are presented to guide the physician in manage- 
ment of raped children. Prqm and sensitive interviewing of the child 
should be cojKlucted before any examination 'is .performed in order to 
determine whether in fact a rape has occurred or other problems are' pres- 
ent. In some cases severe emotional or social problems of the child and/or 
the parents suggest need for psychiatric or sodal agency referral which is 
most helpful if done at the beginning of a case. The appropriiteness of a 
' petlvic or visual examination is discussed. 



Davis/ Abui^t Seiital Assaults in the Fhiladelpbfa Prlsott System and 
SbeHfTs Vabs. Ttms^Acthm, I>cceiMber, p. 

Interviews with 3,304 inmites of the 60.000 who passed thiwi^ tb^ Phili- 
delphii prison system fkbm 1966 to 1968, along wit^ interviews of custo- 
dial employees, revealed that sexual assaults in the {nrison'systems were 
epidemic. Of the estimated 2000 assaults that occurred, 156 of which were 
documented, only 96 were reported to prison authorities and of these only 
26 were reported to the outside criminal ju^ce system. Various reasons 
are put forOi why the statistics on sexual assaults represent only the tip of j 
the iceberg. Unwritten roles and the reality .of prison culture.discottrage 
reporting' of such incidents. Firsthand accounts by seme of the inmates 
involved in sexual assaults graphically^ illustrate the brutality and degrada- 
tion of the experience. Physical and psychological chaiacieristics of vic- 
tims and aggressors^ are compared. The author concludes that sexual as* 
saults in prison ate not primarily xaused by sexual deprivation but are 
expressions of anger and aggression prompted by die same basic.iirustra* 
tions that existed' in the outside lives of these inmates^ exacerbate) by 
iniprisooment-iiSd ra<rial hostility. An inset to this article describes the 
problem of homosexual rape in the Phdadelpbir County Sherriff s van 
goinjycLan^jGcmMtrisa^ — r 

■. , ■■ T'"' V ■ • ■ 

Scacco, Anthony ftf Jr* -R*v^ in Frison. Springfield, niinots^CharksC 
Thomas^ 1975*^ 127 

The author^s thesis in this book is that rape in prisons is predominantlj^an 
act))f hostility and rpyenge, of blacks on whites, 'combined with'a need to 
validate masculinity. Different acts of sexual aggression known to occuf in 
correctional institutions are discussed. Several theories of how racism^ 
cultural pattemii^ and institutional settii^s combine to create this situa- 
tion are advanced. The author draws bis information from personal obser* 
vations and experience in the field of corrections, research stu(ties, gov- 
ermnent publications^ journalistic accounts, police information and by 
writings and interviews with persons directly involved in diis problem. 
Suggestions are made of changes that could be effected inside and outside 
prison to ameliorate this condition. One hundred and seven refeitnces are 
„ listed and both an auth or and subje ct index are provided. / 

Sexnal Assaults waA^MfxtctA HoiiHi»sexiial Relatldnsbips in Prison^ Cmel 
and Unimial Ponislunent. Albany law Kewkw^ v. 36> no. 2> 1972, p. 
42M3«- . 

This article questions whether confining^en in prisons where there is a 
high occurrence of forced homosexual relations and se:$ual assault violates 
the eighth amendment of the constitution which prohibitscnid-andniii- 
usual piinishihent. The author reviews the ^^finition'^ii scope of what 
constitutes cruel and unusuajjuinishmdiTac^ evolving standards 

of decency^ofjutiaturing society. Two federal lower court cases are ciied 

^whi^h'declared confinemenl under inhuman conditions constituted cruef 
and unusual punishment. The author describes certain conditions and prac* 

^ tices in prisons which foster sexual assaults and attempts to show' that they 
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. aie unconstitutional in tight of these two decisions. Measuies to deciease 
the ptobabitity of sexual abuses are suggested. ^ 

' . " . , * * — 

Weist^, Cnrl and D«vld Janes Friar* Teirw im ilu f Wf out ; Homoiexuat 
ond Why So^iiiy ComhMi It; In^tanapolb^ Bobbs-Merrill Com* 
paay^ 1*74» 247 * 

The aimr of this book if to expose the extent and ciTCum^tances of prison 
rape in an effort to educate-tbe public to what the authors contend is the 
most ctosely guarded ^cret activity in American, prisons. The first section 
presents case histories and conversations with both male and female vic- 
tims of prison rape which ilhistrate the tefifpr* toughness and humiliation 
which surround these incidents. Tlie-sec<Hid section fcKu^es on prison 
rapists and iochides interviews with som&of fKem. Behavior pattoms.pf 
r^tsts and their victims are,dcscribed. The third -section deds with the ^ 
^ attitudes and policies of prison admanistnitoTS. The authors contend that 
" prison guards are one of the major forces in perpetuating these sexual 
assaults* either by ignoring them or taking an active role in them* and that 
administrators tend lo ignore the problem. The last section is devoted to 
sohitions to the prison rape problem which would require sweeping changes 
in the organizatbn and philosophy^ the entire correctional system. 
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Ill, RAPE OFFENDERS 

Brombergt Watter and Elizabeth Coykf. Rape: A Cbmimlsloii to Destroy* < 
Mtiic^ Insight, April, 1974. p. 21-^2, 24-25. 

The fact that even an an age of sexual perroissiyeness rape is on the in- 
crease, combioed with infonnation on the psychological patterns of men . 
who commit rape, seem to.supportthe feminist view that.rape is more an 
act of hostility towards women than an encouitter for sexual relief < Studies 
of convicted rapists show them to fall ioto five categories: the immature 
' adolescent rapist, who i^ wbiried about his sexual inadequacy; the gang 
rapist, whose motivatioD is more for status amoj^ his peers than sexual 
satisfactbn; the adult rapist, with sadistic tendencies; the lonely rapist, 
with low sel^esteem and hate towards the .world in general; and the de^ 
spoiler, who cannot tolerate feminine beauty and is .driven to destroy it. 
The rapist dieams of being a compelling lover but ends up a destroyer. 

Cbhen, Mviray L., Ra^h Garofalo* Richard BSudier and Theofiaris ^ 
Scgbora.TI|e.Fqrciiology«r Rapists. S^MjiM^ i' 
3, August* 1971. p. 307-327. 

RcpriDtcd^n: Sttpben^. ltastemack» KA^ VMeneeMdVlcHms. New 
York* Spectrum Publtcatloas, 1975. p. 113-144; Dvncan Chappell, 
Robley Gels and Gilbert^Geis* Eds; l^orcibttR^zTkt Crimej Ifte 
iim Md A€,Qff0Bder. New York* Columbia UniveraHy Prm* 1977. 

The autlms begin with a descriivtion of the events leading up to the passage 
of the Massachusetts law governing sexually dangerous person's and brief- 
ly-reyjew the objections to that aa'jd^ther statutes of its genre. The rest of 
the article is devoted to' clinical assessments of the rapists referreit to the 
Treatment Onter at the Bridgewater .Correctional Institution under the 
statute and a discussion of basic patterns of rape which differentiate three 
classes of rapists identified by the authorsTThe classiftcatibn is made; in 
. terms of descriptive features of- the rape act itself, the interreliitionship of 
the sexual andli^^^ and the development level 'of thoselm- 

pulses, ego interests and attitudes, defensive structure, unconscious fanta- 
sies that appear directly related to the sexual assault, and the mode of ob-^ 
ject relations and the level of objective ties. Three clinical classifications 
of rape are identified; (1) Rape- Aggressive Aim, where the rape serves 
to bumiliate,' degrade,' and defile the victim; (2) Rape — Sexual Aim, - 
where aggression is used primarily in the service of a sexual wish; and (3) 
Rape — Sex-Aggression Defusion, which has a strong sadistic component. 
Paranoid features are predominant in the Rape— Sex-Aggression group, 
less so but still present in Rape — Agressiye Airn, leind relatively absent 
in Rape^ Sexual Aim* The primitive i{uality of the aggressive impulse 
shows the same pattern. Sexual perversions are far more common in Rape 
— Sexual Aim, with excessive defenses against homosexuality through 
exaggerated masculinity predominant in I%ape — Aggressive Aim. The 
level of object ties, the capacity to ^pcrience love* tenderness* and warmth* 
the ability to be kind and generous are clearly different among the three 
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grou|$s. Response to therapy ^o varies, tlie least success having been ex- 
perienced with the Rape — Sex^Alcgresston group; 

79. DtvlSj Ketth E.,«iid'G. Nicholas Bnjcht. Expbsbrt to Pornography, 

Character, and Semal^ JtriaMf; A Retrospective Survey. Joumatof 
jfwii/ /ffWf, V. 29, ttO.. 3, 1973. p. 183-lM. ' 

The purpose bf this study was to evaluate relationships amon^ exposure to 
porhogn^byt moral charatteTt'and deviant sexual behavior, including rape. 
Questionnaires' requiring retrospective self-reporting were filled out by 
365 subjects from 7 types of social groups comprising jail inmates, col- 
' lege students of three ethnic backgroundSt and members of Catholic and' 
Protestant religious organizations. For the purposes of the study three age* 
of*earliest^posttre'to-pomograpby subgroups were designated: 13 or 
earlien 14 to 16; and 17 orolder. The results showed a modest relation* 
ship between poor character scotes and amount of exposure to pornography 
in subjects exposed at 17 or older. A positive relationship ^as found be- 
tween sexual deviance and exposdre to pornography at all age*of-expo5ure^ 
levels^ The pattern of the rejults obtained Jeayes open the possibility that 
early exposure to pornography plays sopac casual role in the development 
of sexually deviant life styles or the possibility .that exposure ij merely 
part of or a i^oduct.of atk^ting a sexually deviant life style. 

80. Dlx,4>Mrge E. Dttermlnliig the Contthiiedrbaitger^Mss of P^cholog* 

Ically Ahnomul Sex OfTcndcrst Jounmt of Paychiairy and ike Law, 
y. 3, no. 3, 1975. p. 327-344* \' " 

This is a report of a study aimed at assessing the ability of rnental health 
professionals to predict with acceptable reliability the dangerousness of 
peisons classified as mentaty disordered sex offenders'. Direct observa* 
tions by a legally trained observer Were riiade'of staff decisions concerning 
-whether psychologically abnormal sex offenders' commi Jed as dangerous 
were stUl daiigerous. The stalfs decision was found to be influenced by the 
offender!; willingness to admit guih a|id responsibility and by his fantasies 
of future offenses, it was also affected by the offender's behavior in the 
institution, the dttration of institutionalization, the seriousness of the of^ 
^ fense committed, and changes in the situation to which the offender would 
be discharged^ Anticipated benefi^from continued exposure to the insti* 
tuttonal program were also considered. The apparently necessary reliance 
lipon a conceptualization of antisoc ial co nduct as ajesponscto stress and. 
factors only indirectly, if at Hi, related to an objective standard of **con* 
tinued dangerousness" raises significant doubts concerning the propriety 
of programs of social control that make continued institutionalization de* 
pend upon'a professional determination of continued dangerousness. 

81. Fisher, Gary and Ephraim-RWHn. Pqfcbologkal Needs of IU|^. British 

Joumat ofCHmiitolcgy^ v. 11, no. 2„ April, 1971. p. 

The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPFS), used to study the need 
structure of criminal offeiidf rs, was used to test 100 rapists at tl^ Catifor* 
nia Department of Corrections* receiving center. The EPFS scotes of the. 
rapists were compared to the scores of other adult male offenders and adult 
male non^offenders. RapistSt compared with non-offenders, tended to be 
less aggressive* less independent and self^mottvatedt ai^d less self-assured 
and dominant. They demoistrated a greater heterosexual need, a greater 



^ propensity to analyze their ow^i and others' motives^ to be more self-criti- 
cal, and to have a greater need to endure. Compaied to other offenders* 
rapists ipndtd to be less achievement oriented, less. self-assured and ag- 
gressive* and less independent. These findings can be interpreted as being 
consonant with the thought that the act of rape is an expression of hostility 
by a male who feels weak, inadequate and dependent, 

82. Garrett» Tbonuis B. and Rtelurd Wricbt, Wives of Raptsts and Incest 
OfTenders. JounuU of Sex Resetmht v. 11» no. 2» May» 1975. p. 149- 
tS7. ' ^ _ 

Interview s with 18 wives of forcible rapists and incest offenders at Atasca- 
dero State Hospital indicated that, amor^ other things, the wives^were 
. more highly educated than their hu^ahds. The women appeared ta gain 
considerable satisfaction from the offenses of their husbands, perh^s be- 
cause it put them in Ihe role of marj^rs, a role that may have been original- 
Ey involved in theif mairiag^ to persons ^Mnferior" to themselves. The 
wives, despite obvious cues; reported being surprised at their husbands' 
offenses, and not one indicated that her marriage had suffered as a con* 
sequence 0^ her hu^and*s behavior* The study concludes that, for this 
sample, rape and incest by the husbands served as a particular useful lever 
by which wives cati further build positions of moral and social dominance. 

89. Gigsicn$» T. C. N.» C. Way and K. L. Sootbill. Bebavtopril Types of 
Rapel British Joumat ofPsyehuUryt v. 130» January^ 1977. p. 32-42. 

The infonnation contained in this study was drawn from British court rec^ 
ords of persons charged with rape in 1961, Offenders fell into three be- 
havioral groups: pedophiliac rapists, aggressive rapists, and others* in-, 
eluding a wide raiige of offender-types. Compared with the other groups, 
pedpphiliacs are more ofte^ convicted of attempted rzpe, are more often- 
convicted of two or thore, rape offenses, more often plead guilty, more' often 
are charged alone and have a wider scatter of age. Additional charges of 
these offenders often included a property.offense which might lend support 
to the theory of psychosexual motivation to nonsexual crimes. The pedo- 
philiac rapists had the highest proportion of previous' sexual offenses and 
the aggressive offenders had the highest proportion of previous convictions 
for personal violence. The aggressive rapists had the highest proportion of 
subsequent offeiises. Both pedophiliac and aggressive rapists,had the same 
proportion of subsequent sex offense convictioifs but they differed in char- 

^ter. Those acquitted of rape-in 1961 had almost as many subsequent sex 

offenses of a serious nature as those convicted 

' 84. Goldstettt, Mtcluf^l, Harold Kant» Lewis Judd» Clinton Rke and Richard 
Gretn. Experience with Pornography: Saptsts» Pedophtles» Homosex* 
uwi$t Trans§exuals» and Controls. Arehiw €f Sexual Behafiar^ v. 1; 
no. 1» 1971. p, 1-15. 

An interview designed to assess a respondent's experience with erotic-ma- 
terial in photographs* films; and books* during adolescence and adult- 
hood, was administered to' convicted male rapists, pedophiles, homosex- 
uals« transsexuals, heavy pornography users, and two nondeviant contrast 
. groups. One nondeviant group was composed of whites matched for the 
sex. offender group; the-other was composed of ghetto and middte-class 
blactcs. Adolescent exposure to erotica was significantly less for all devi- 
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- ant and offender groups coitf ared to the^nondeviants. During adulthood, 
tt ^e^ sa Ljptfenders and transsexuals continued to report less exposure to 
■ ^ erotic stimuli than controls. The homosexuals and users* however, both 
report greater exposure during adulthood. As adolescents, the control group, 
rapists, and heavy users were excited to masturbate by the erotic materials 
more than the other groups. As adults, the controls and rapists showed a 
sharp decrease in being excited to masturbate to erotica while the users' 
rate remained high and the homosexuals* rate rose. Less than a quarter of 
the respondents in any group imitated sexual behavior seen in the erotic 
material immediately or shortly afiter its viewing^ The hypothesis that ex- . 
tent of exposure during adolescence to erotica is positively associated with 
the latefltinergencef' oif sexual pathology is not borne out by this study. The 
nondeviant, non-sex^offcnder groups sampled had had sighificantly greater 
exposure to erotic materials during adolescence than the deviants, con- 
victed sex offenders, or heavy adult users of pornography., 

85^ Groth, Nicholas aiid Ann Wdbert Burgess^ Rape: A Sexual Deviation. 
American Joumat of Onht^syehiairyf v. 47, no. S/Jtdy, 1977^ pi 400^ 
406. 

Rape should be recognized as a sexual deviation, resulting from psycho- 
logical determinants tn the offender, rather than as a sexual offense which 
is often viewed simplisticalty as the outcome of situational factors. The 
authofs redefine sexual deviation so that it reflects the primary motive or 
psychological dynamic underlying the sexual iinehavlor. j^rary^o some 
other experts in the Held,, they view rape as a pseudosexual act jn which the 
primary motive is not physical gratification. Their contention is based on 
' data obtained by them through their respective wodc on 133 offenders and 
92 rape victims during 1972-1973 which revealed factors inconsistent with 
the view of rape as the result of simple sexual arousal or frustration. They 
investigated the number and ^pes of sexual outlets available to the offetid- 
ers at the time of the rape^ the incidence of force rather than seductive or, 
^ther pre^oital tovemaking techniques, the compulsive behavior of o^nd- 
ers, sexual dysfuncton of offenders during the act^and the occurrence of 
anger or power as the motivation of the act. The insults revealed the pri- 
marily non-sexual, deviant nature of rape. In looking at the crisis con^ or 
nents of rape, the authoi^ see the_ mplst_behaying in response to^n internal - 
effectf which they call failure in bio-psycho-soclal controL and the victim 
experiencing the assault as an external effect in the form of loss of pt^si- 
cal control in the situation.' F6r various reasons, rapists seldom com'^ to the. 
attention pf mental health clinicians which has manifold unforttmate re- 
sults. First, it means professionals get little opportunity to develop exper- 
tise in this form of sexual psychq)athy; second* the rapists themselves do 
not get treatment they need; and, third* the community is left with the con^ 
stant, unmitigated threat of rape. 

86^ Henn, fritz A., Marfan Herjanic and Robert Vanderpearl. Fomnste 
I^ychiftlry t Profiles of Two Types of Sex Offenders. American Jourhat 
of Sex Offenders^ v. 133, no. Jane, t97<}rp. 694-6Mf/ | 
The authors examined the records of 239 defendants charged with sexual 
crimes and referred for evaluation to the Malcotui Bless Mental Health 
Center Forensic Service in St. Louis during the years 1952 to 1973. The 
purpose of their study was to determine what distinguishing characteristics 
might be found among different groups of defendants charged with dif- 
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ferent sexual offenses. Since rapists and child molesters ^ade up ttie ma- 
jority^of the sample^ the authors focused on these. They found that 75 per- 
cent' of the rapists were under 30 while c;hild molesters were distributed 
^ oveVawideran^e of ages. The predominant diagnostic grouping for rapists 
wsis antisocial with violenttendencies, whereas only a small proportion of 
child niolesters were found to be antisocial and their ^minant diagnosis 
was sexual deviant without other disorders. Alcoholism and dnig abuse 
were the predominant secondary diagnoses for both rapists and child mo- 
testers. The authors conclude that psychosis does not appear to be asso- 
^ ciated with either of these sexual offenses. ' ^ - . 

Jacobs^ 0«iieK Pi^chfatric Examinations in tbe Determination of Sexual 
Dangfroosncss in Massachusetts^ Ntw BngUmd Law Review^ 10>. 
„ no. 1, Fall, 1974. p. 85-103. 

Massachusetts taw prcndes that aperson found tobe '^sexually dangerous'* 
may; after a heartagt be committed for an indeftnite periodt spanning one 
day to life* to the Treatment Center at Bridgewater. How the state deter*^ 
Wines who is sexually dangerous* the crucial role of psychiatric testimony 
in that determination^ and the need for stronger safeguafds^con'ceming psy-^ 
chiatric examinations comprise tbe subject of this article. Several case' 
studies are presented to illustrate tbe extent to which the lack of standards 
for evaluation^ coupled with .'m unquestioning judiciary process during 
pre-commitment heaiingSt may lead to injustices towards offenders. At- 
tached to the article as an appendix js the reprint of a Mental Status Exami- 
nation. ' ; 

Karacan, Ismel, Robert L. Williams^ Manael W« Guerrero, Patriciil J. 
- Salk, John.L Thoniby and Carolyn J. Hiirsch.,Nocturnal P^te Tu- 
'mesccoce and Sleep oF-GonvJcted-Rapbts^nd^her Prisoners^ At' 
chhe$ in S^xuat Bikuphr^ v« 3, no. 1^ 1974. p. 19^26* ^ 

Nocturnal penile tumescence, sleep, EEC, and eye movefhentpatterns w.ei;^^^ 
monitored for 3 consecutive nights among 12 convicted rapists* 12 prison 
controls* and 12 normal controls. Both prison grotips exhibited significanl- 
1y greater frequencies and amounts of non^REM semi^tumescence; shorter 
periods in bed* shorter steep periods, and shorter total sleep times; lower 
steep efficiency indexes; grater percentages of awake Ume; and shorter 
latencies to the firt awakening aner sleep onset than normal controls. 
Rapists experienceo k*-" slow*wayc sleep than prisoii controls, and prison 
controls showed a greater number of awakenings and a^smaller percent- 
age of stage 2 sleep than normc^~confro]s^The^e were no significant nop- 
turned penile tumescence differences^ between prison groups. MMPI pro« 
^ files of the two prison groups did not differ significantly^ but both indi- 
cated significant psychopathology on several scales. Quick Test IQ scores 
of rapistir were slightlyt but^significantly^ lower than those of prison con- 
trols. 

■ ■ ' - V • 

Kutchlnsky, BerL The Effect of Easy Ava|laMlity ofPornoaraphyon the 
Incidence ofSex Crimes; The Danish Exptrknct^Journati^Sociatls* 
V. 29, no. 3, 1973. p* 

Since 1967, the number of sex crimes in Denmark dtopped from 85 to 50 
per 100,000 population during the same period that avatiabiltty of porno- 
graphic materials inf^rcased dramatically. On the basis of various investi- 
gations, including a survey of public attitudes and studies of police reports 
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^ and opinionsi it was established that at^least in one type of offense— child 
molestation— the decrease represents a real reduction in the number of of-, 
fensesarid is not an artifact of reporting. During the 10 years studied, there 
were fewer reports of minor cases of physical indecency towards women 
but no decrease in tbe number of reporU^l rape offenses. The question of 
why availability of pornography apparently did not affect exhibitionists or 
offenders against adulf women> including r^istsi is examined. 

90. Pacht, Asher R. an^ James E. Cowden. An Eicptoratory Study of Five 

Hundred ^Sex Offenders^ Cr/mtna/JuflfCf and Bthaviott ^* no. 1^ 

March, p* 13-20/ _ ^ 

In this study, ah^attempt was made to assess a variety of types of sex of- 

^ fenders with resp^t to demographic, personality, and social factors, in* 
cluding'the interaction between victim and offendetr Case records of SOI 
sex offenders were examined, 380 of whom had been recommended for 
treatment as^^ual deviates (SDs) under the Wisconsin Sex Crimes Law and . 
121 of whom were recommended for disposition under the Criminal Code 
(CCs)^ A' comparison between SDs, and CCs shpwed the SDs to besignin- 
cantly older, more often Caucasian, having a higher fi^uency, of previous 
sex offenses* t>eing less involved with alcohol and ha^hg closer relation* 
ships to their victims. A random sample of 109 offenders was selected 
from the totat SOI and divided into three categories: those who committed 
assaultive sex offenses such as rape or attempted rape; those who offended 
against immatur6 victims; and passive, non-assaultive offenders. The more 
seriously assaultive offerjders, as compared to the nonassaultive offenders, 
showed significantly less concern for their victims, had experienced less 
provocation by their victims, were less educated and showed significantly 

* more prior assertiveness towards adult females. ' 

91. Rada, Richardt.* D. R. LtmsandRobcif Kellner. Plasma Testosterone 
V Le?els in the Rapist. Psyekosamatic Mtdicitttt v. 38* no. 4* Juty-Ait- 

,gust, 19T«. p. 2S7-2«8. 

This study is one of a series designed to investigate- the psychosocial and 
biological factors involved in the coinmission of violent se^ offenses. 
Plasma testosterone level was measured in 52 rapists and 12 child molesters 
at the.Atascadero State Hospital in Catift^ia who had completed the Buss* 
I>urkee Hostility InventCHy, the^ Megargee Overcontrotled Hostility Scale, 
and.tbe Michigan Alcoholism Screening Test. The rapists were classined 
acco^ing to the degree of viol^ce during the commission 6( the rape.' 
The ranges and means of the plasmaj^stosterone level for rapists did not 
differ signincantty from normal sub.^cts7rhis suggests that it is unlikely 
thjft the a^ggressivej^i^ largely by hig^ levels of testos* 

terop^. However* the group of rapists who were judged to be most violet 
had a significantly higher mean pfa'sma testosterone level than normals, 
child molesters, and other rapists in this' study. Mean Buss^Durkee hostility 
rating scores for rapists weie significantly higher^than the mean for normals, 
but there was no correlatiori uetween individual hostility scores and plasma 
testosterone levels. There was no correlation betwe^en age> race, or length 
'of incarceration and plasma testosterone leveKj ' 

92. Rader, Charles. MMPl Profile Types of E^posers, Rapists, and Assault- 

ers in a Court Services Population, Sournal of CimsuUing and Clinical 
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■ fsyckotogyt v< 45» no. 1» 1977. p. 

In this study, Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) pro- 
files of groups made up of 36 exposers, 47 rapists, aQd_46 assaulters w^re 
^ investigated and compared. The groups were comprised of men referred to 
and t^ted by the Hennepin County Court Services^ located in Minneapolis. 
The most disturbed group, the rapists, had MMPI Jsr-corrected mean raw 
' scale scores that were significantly greater than those^of the exposer group 
on fy Hs, Z>j Hy. Pd, Pa, and 5c ainl greater than tbbse of the assaulter group 
on Fdf Ptt MdSc. There were no significant differences-between the mean 
raw fc^h scores for the exposer and assaulter groups. Two^point codes 
were tabulated for each group, and the percentages of individuals within 
each-group with the same two^point codes were calculated. TdPthe sub- 
jects in each of the three group . were sorted into subgroups according to 
case disposition, and the MMPI raw mean scale scores were determined 
for these groups. The scores of individuate^either incarcerated or put on 
- probation were compared within each of the three groups. . 

93. Ruir» Carol F. » DonaM I. Tempter^ and Joyce L. Ayers. The Intelligence 

of Rapists. Arcktwts ef S^xmat BeHawiort 5» no. 4; I97<. p. 327-^19. 

Research was conducted to determine the intt^igence of rapists in com- 
parison to that of other convicted felons. IQs of rapists were compared to 
IQs of-non-rapist prisoners convicted of violent crimes and non-rapist pri- 
soners convicted of nonviolent crimes. Sutgects were 136 male conyicted 
felons in the Kentucky State Penitentiary. Determination of violent versus 
nonviolent crimes other than rape was made upon consultation with a Ken* 
tucky- Commonwealth AtU>mey. The results revealed significantly lower 
IQs for rapists compared to non-rapim ci^nvicted of violent crimes and 
compared to heterogeneous noA-raptsts convicts. The present research sup- 
ports the findings of othe^studies indicating a general tendency for rapists 
to have lower IQs than other convicted prisoners. 

94. " Sadoffv Robert L. Treatment ot Vioknt^Ser Offenders. MerwHioiwl^ 
JourmU ef^ffuHtefThmify and Campar^Pe Criminology ^ 1. 19» 1975. 
p. 75-80. ^ . . 

Violent sex offenders are defined as aggressive or assaultive rapists, pedo-' 
philes, lust murderers and homosexuals. This article is concerned^with treat- 
ment projBfams for these types of Offenders, The available' forms of treat- 
ment lare individual psychotherapyt group psychotherapyt ^and behavior 
therapy. Labeling a sex offender a *'sexual psychopath" is not always 
useful and, indeed* many sexual psychopath statutes are coming under 
criticism. It is n^essary todearwith the diflHculties of the offender on an 
individual basis. Prediction of dangerousnes^ is another difHculty encoun- 
tered in treatment of sex offenders; Including a female cotherapist in group 
psychotherapy for male sex offenders ^eems to have positive effects. The 
author concludes that psychotherapy generally has^ not been significantly 
successfiij with violent sex offenders but other forms of management have 
been successful in reducing recidivism,. 

95. SUiltyt Nathan T. and Fk'ancls J. Stolarz. A Proposed ^'Dangerous Sex 

Offender** Law* American Journal t^'fsychiatryt v. 130» no. 7» July» 

1973. p. 7<5-7«S. 

Sex offender laws designed to protect the public from dangerous individu- 
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als have been criticized for their subjectivity in that they function to deal 
with sp^ilic cases and often are enacted under pressure after a public out* 
cry fqjlowing a particularly heinous sex crime. Because of the extfeme dif- 
' ' flculQf ^tjT predicting future dai^rbusness of offi&nding i^^ 
" ^ - heavy public critic'.^m when predictions are proven to have hten wrongs 

the tendency is to use preventive detention whjnjn doubt. This can mean 
f erroneous and'unfair incarceration of persons who would in fact not com* 

mit a subsequent sex offense. The authors of this article propose legisla^ 
tion that would ensure against abuse of the laws by strictly defining the 
criteria of the dangerous sex offender jn terms of predictability^ requirini 
proof of dangerousnesst and putting time limits on commitments.- They^ 
feel that implementation of this^n^^^f law Would restrict those incar- 
cerated to the truly dangerous sex offenders and would avoid overtnclusive 
■ commitments. 

96. Sitllt?in, Peter. Comiiiitiiieitt of SexoiUAychoiMtlts and^he Require* 
meats of Proceitorel Dut Process. Fordham Lm Review, v. 44, April, 
1976.11. 923^9. " 

The author of this article states that procedures for the determination of 
sexual psychopathy in the United States have been. inconsistently applied 
because of the clash between two competing forces: societal Jnterest and 
^ - individual liberty. He analyzes various existing models of sexual psycho- 

path laws in light of due^process protections afforded the defendant. He 
finds that they can be classified in three groups: <1> Alternative Sentence 
Commitment/ where psychopathy is considered during sentencing and of- 
fers dispositional alternatives to die judge; <2> Special Proceeding Commit^ 
mentt where psychopathy musfbe proven much lilce a crime and leads to 
special sanctions; and <3> Misceltanefms, including the treatment of psy- 
chopaths in a mental commitment procedure or not considering psychop- 
athy at all. The aifthor concludes that none of the three different types of 
psychopathy laws provides complete or constitutionally ^equate due pro^ 
cess protection for sex offenders. 

\ i. - 




IV. INVESTIGATION OF RAPE: POLICE 
PROCEDURES AND CRIMINALISTICS 





97, . AIM, Frank J. Pro8eciitor*Based Ibvestigitioii; An Aheniitlve Model 

for the Specialized Handtliig of Rape Cases. /tfttma/ ofPptice Science 
and AdmimisirmiioH, v: $, m. 2, Jone, 1977. p. 129-137. 

TK^mportance of sophist^ated techniques for handling and invesUgating 
rape cases is underscored by the complex ni'tyre of the crime. Sfome of the 
complicating factors associated with rape are the types of e^iridehcc re- 
^ quired for proving^a rape char]get special treatmenfThe rape victim often 
needst and general social and official attitudes which can inhibit reporting 
of the crime ahd/gDeJ^iit successful conviction of offenders. New ap* 
proaches, emanating from research into the problem of r^e, have been im- 
plemented in some jurisdictions and dramatically improved the efl^ctive 
ness of the criminal justice system *s response to rape. However, 
rape is a high-priority crime; it is also a low-yoluiiie;^inerK of 
economic and demographic constniintSt inst^UinirS^histicated anSd spe- 
cialized rape investigative units is^^eyotid^ me^ but the largest 
taw enforcement agencies,^>fni£^r^ve^n'pe^ of the nation^s taw en* 
. forcement agencj^-dd^not receive a sufficient numbed of rape reports to 
justify ihe-organization of^ special rape 'investigation unit* yet. the crime 
specialized attention. An alternative to special units in each police 
department would be to use specialized investigators at the local prosecu- 
torial lev^eK-Prosecutor-based investtgators-woutdJ>e^cializejl:4n4l-h 
fiiu law enforcement authori^.. Some of thc'ljeneflts of this scheme would 
ialized^ investigat<ns available to police agencies which ^coutd not 
therwise afford them; improved and more standardized treatmpitof vic- 
I preparation of cases for prosecution; improvediH>ru;e-prose* 
cutor liaison; possibility of team development of cases between investiga- 
tors and prosecutifig attorneys; reduced professiofial resentmdnt between 
targe and small police departments; improvement in the collection of evi* 
dehce dae to centralization of rape investigations; and the general, broad 
adaptability of the schdne to other types of high-priority but low-frequen- 
cy crimes. ^" \ , 

98. Bard, Morton and Katherloe Ellison. Crisis laterventlon and Investiga- 

tion of Forcible Rape. i*tf/itoCAjf/t V. 41, no. 5f May, 1974. p. 68-74. 

The purpose of tfiis article is to put the crime of forcible rape in the con- 
text of crisis theory and explain how crisis intervention techniques can be 
used by police personnel to aid victims while increasing the chances of 
successful prosecution of cases through enhanced victim cooperation. 
After a sbon explanation of the background of crisis theory* the authors 
define crisis as a reaction to.a stressful experience and discuss some of the 
important characteristics of stressful situations and resulting crisis reac- 
tions. Following a preser.trttion of the characteristics of successful inter- 
vention activities, the authors define rape in the context of crimes against 
persons where intrusion and violation of self are experienced. A case his- 
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tory involving an \ l-year-old victim is presented, showing how the c>ise 
was actually handled and bow it might have been handled more appropri- 
ately with the use of crisis intervention techniques. The final section of 
the article contains a set of guidelines for investigators that incorporate 
crisis intervention techniques. ^ f 
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Bwtcr> S. J. and B. Rm. The MentlflcatioD of SiiIivaiio^§(a|itrfSVorf 
sic Casework^ HtdUin^y Sci^nt^ and tk£tjtwr<'iSf no* 1975. p. 
37-41. 

The autt^r of thisartide-nddresses the problems of localizing and identi- 
fy ingsaliyd-stafnsrAs. a consequence of these problems; the method main- 
Tied upon is detection o|f ^amylase activity of saliva by starch hydroly* 
sis in conjunction with microscopy for bwf^al epithelialcells. The authors 
report on work on identifymg saliva stains carried out at a British .forensic 
science laboratory.'Two niethods are discussed: detection by unhyc&otyzed . 
' starch aiid detection of products of starch hydrolysis. They conclude from 
the results of experiments iUiat the fopier method is inadequate for detecting 
saliva in mixed bddy fluid stains whereas the latter method is^quite sensi- 

- tive and reliable for establishing the presence of salivary amylase in saliva 

- stains and mixed.body fluid jtatns. 

Galtofi* Eric R« Police Proccsstng of Rape Complaints; A Case Sindy. 
American Jountatt^CrimitMt Law, t. 4> no. I> Wtntcr> I975-I976. p. 
15-30., ' . / 

Rape legislation reform^ while a signiflcant step in the right direction, 
does not attack the basic problem of processing and prosecuting rape com- 
plaints. The first and critical step of a rape complaint takes place at th&po* 
lice level, where a victim's story is evaluated. The ultimate disposition of 
the'complaint is frequently determined by arbitrary decisions made by a 
police officer. ^An analysis of thexase files of a large metropolitan-police 
department in Texas,.from August. 1974. to August, I97S. combined with 
interviews reveafed^arbitrary and subjective handling of rape, complaints. 
The researcji led to two conclusions: police investigators hold rape 
complainants to a hilgher standard of conduct than the law requires and, in 
fact, act as rule makers in determining what constitutes rapevand (2) rape' 
investigation procedures arc often' inefficient and dysfunctional and are in 
need of reform. The establishment of "sex squads** by the complelte over- 
haul of existing police structures for the handling of rape would not neces- 
sarily eliminate, these problen^; existitigpolice units could be modified to 
have the same eff«pt'as a specialized rape squad.'Such modifications should 
include:' enhancement of intradepartmental communications regarding cur- 
rent investigations; df velopiiient of more advanced and usefiil record keep- 
ing systems; closer supervision of investigators; the development of ties 
with community %encies;;and special training for rape investigators.^ 

Gtvfn> B. W. Sex-ChroatAtib Bodies ta jPenUe Washings is Injltcator of 
Recent Coitus. JaunuU Fcnndi Sctencex, V. 21> no« 2> April> tVti* p. 

- The author notes that with the burgeoning of the crime of rape the amount 
of literature on analysis' and evaluation of medicolegal rape evidence has 
also increased^ However* in thts literature* little attention has been given to 
evidence of recent sexual activity on the part of the rape suspect. This 
article presents a procedure for the possible dej^ermination of recent cpitus 
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m a man suspected of rape, Penile washings ffom seven male volunteers 
were examined, for possible presence of vaginal cells. The laboratory a|>^ 
paratuses necessary for collecting and analyzing these specimens are shown 
and the procedure explain^. Five main areas of investigation are di$* 
' cussed: 0) the source of cells found in the specimen^ <2) the sex of therell" 
donor; <3) the duration of eviflence; <4) cell ctass characteristics; and <S) 
the limitations of the technique for application torapecases. 

102. Heller, jMit and Joha It Grabam. The Tnmma of Rape: A Training 

Program tw Elfecilve btvestigntkm. PoU^ Clitit/, v. 43* no.^ 9« September, 

-The authors organi2ed a^seminarjQLiaw-eafarcepient officers who deal 
with rape cases to retrain them not only to be effective investigators but to 
be sensiUye^6 the crisis needs of the rape victim and her family. Drawing 
from their experience in organizing this seminar* they developed several 
guidelines on how such seminars might best be conduct^. These indude: 
ghring adequate advance notice of the seminar so departments have suffi- 
cient time to respond and schedule o^icers' attendance; mvolving uniform 
^ . patrol oNif^rSt in particular; using a team approach to include a sworn 
- police o^ioer with a social-worker for more credibility and to help at- 
tendees identify 1>etter with se^on- Ieader5;^.u^ng audio-visual material 
with shock value to capture attention; and aUowing officers to attend on a 
volunteer basis to provide a greater d^ree of enthusiasm and interest! 

103. Keefe, Mary L. and H^ty T. O^ReWy. Tbe PoUcf and tk Rape yic<im in 
New York.' Pte^otogy: An Itttmatianat Jotaiml, v. 1, no. 2* Sopfe^t 
197«,p.272^2S3. 

tn response to the large increase in nund>er of reported rapes and the 
special needs of victims^ the all female Sex Crimes Analysis Unit of the ' 
New^ York City Police Department was create in 1972. the authors 
describe the types of difficulties and tiiq)leasantness i^pe victims had 
previously faced if they decide to report the crim^, which caused them to 
regret having .reported and often resulted in their dropping out of the 
system* Case histories are used to illustrate- the types of humiliating and 
embarrassing treatment rape victims received from po&ce* medical and 
legal personnel. The new Sex Crimes Analysis Unit made tn^or efforts in 
two areas: <l) a public information campaign-to increase public awareness 
of the scope of the problems of sex crime victimization and to make wcnnen 
aware of services available to victims and <2) a comprehensive training 
program designed to instill proper attitudes in professional persons who 
deal with sex crimes victims and to t^h spectaUzed Investigative skills'to 
police personneLThe authors illusurate how puWc conHdence in the Unit 
has increased. The benefits of new training programs and the New York 
City Mayors Task Force on Rape are discussed. An appendix to the' article 
lists the elements of the Sex Crimes Ana^sis Unites training program. 

IIM. Pereira, Margaret and P. D. Merlin. Problems Involved In the Grouping of 
Saliva, Semen and Other Body Fluids. Jourrtat of the Forensic Science 
Society, v. no. t* April, 19T(. p. 151-154. 

This article- presents a discussion of the use pf the absorption-elution 
method for groiq)lng water soluble ABH antigens in body fluids and the 
possibility of obtaining erroneous resuhs by both absorption-elution and 
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ab$orpUoii*iiibttRtioii. The authors recommend the use of both roethckb in 
pa^aUel on a semUquantitative basis. The use of Lewis typing, p^cularly 
for confirmation of noosecretory reactions* is also described^ 

-i<t5. ■ Polkf Dtscrtlion and the Jadgment that a Crime Has Been Cbmrnttted-^ 
'Iblp^in PhUadelphhi^ University of Penttsylvimia Law Revtew* 117t mo* 
^,I>ecembeM9«a.p.277<*322. ■ ■ " ' 
- ~ Since rape presents to the poli^ the greatest opportunity to exercise 
discretion in deciding that a crime has been committed, and what bforma- 
tion will be collected^Jt was chosen for this study. Ptuladelphia police re- 
ports of rape in 1966 and 1967 were analyzed to detemine whether the 
' criteria considered by the police in founding or unfounding anjaUeged rape 
case are the same as those that a jury, the . ultimate fact-finder, would 
'consider in determining that the djmie (tid occur. The accent of the study i$ 
On the credibility of the yictW-^The variables considered. in the police 
founding decision were: promptness of complaint, physical condition of 
the-complainant, behavior o| the complainant before the offense, actions 
of both complainant and omnder during, the offence, :the complainant^ 
reputation for chasity, ageii^ race of the participants, and miscellaneous' 
other variables. The conclusions drawn were that the police response to 
certain variables in their,f^unding decisions in rape cases w^ere in line with 
guidelines established by the courts in determining the creditnlity of the' 
complfinant. The results also showed that when the:police consulted with 
the prosecutor .before^ deciding on' a case, the investigators were much 
sliarsher on the complainant.^Some special in^tigative techniques of the 
' poGce a re discussed f oiij|jyed.by^recomm"gn5ations on wbat ^on of criteria 
— shbuld1>e used to screen cases during the investigatory process^ 
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106v Putitim, Jeny and Denamae Fitfx* A Progcam to Help. tbeTktbns of 
Crime. Police Ckie/f v. 43, do. 3, March^ 1976. p. 36, 3S. 
j: This article describes a pn>9rani in the Aurora <Col(^do) Poli^ Depart- 
ment involving women votuntens to. assist^p^ce officers Jn handling 
victims df sexual assault as well as elderly victims and victims of simide as^ 
. sault. While the police. ofTicer executes the necessary procedund and 
investigative duties, the vtdunteer works as a partner to help the' victim 
manage his or her emotional reactions \o the prime atld^ to act as the 
. victthi^ advocate through criminal justice and medical proceedings. A 
typi^ case is described to illustrate the kinds of assistance'to the victim 
to the police officer that the volunteer can provide. 



Ropp, Joseph C. Sperm Survival and Piwtatie Add Phosphatase Activity 
in VictlDts of Sexual Assault* Journal of FomisieSeienceSf v. 14, no. 2, 
ApriMf69. p. 177^183. 

The author describes methods, used in checking for the presence of sperm 
and seminal fluid in sexual assault cases. In asenes of 84 cases it was found ^^.^ 
that there was an equal chance of finding motile or nonmotile sperm in 
vaginaliaspirates within 8 hours of the assault. Nonmotile sperm were 
found for perkkb up to i4hours. Positive prostatic acid phosphatase rcao 
tions were found for periods in excess of 24 hours. Simples of vaginal fluid 
kept under nonsterile conditions retained enzymatic activity and well 
preservec sperm for prolonged periods of time. 
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108. S(^, Arttvr FrtdeHck.- ModiftcatiM of the Berg Acid Phosphiiase Test. 
JourmaofFomtsteSeknc^Sf v. 14, no. 4, 1M9. p. 53S-544. 
A brief review of the history of the deveiopment of the acid phosphatase 
^ ^ test for seminal fluid is presented in this article. It is' pointed out that bc^ 

. . cause conditions can exist where human ejaculate contains no spermato- 
zoa, means -for identifying' seminal fluid were sought. The significant 
characteristic properties of-semihal fluid whichjend themselves to this kind 
. of testing are discussed. The author also describes a slightly altered method 
oftheBergacidphosphatasetest. References are inchided. 

149. Still, A^es . Police ;Efif iitrki tn Sexual pfftnces. Jckmal cftfu Fonmie 
Sekkte S^htyf v. 15, 1975. p. 183*188. 

This British article illustrates with six case histories the importance to the 
police of forensic science in the successful investigation and prosecution of 
sexual offenses. It is shown that in addition to tests for sperm and seminal 
fluid, analyses of hair and fiber samples.are^ often used successfully in^ 
linVingasuspectwitlithecrime. ' - 

lie. StrattOtt, jrobn. Law Eaforcement's Panfel|iatioi ii Crisis Counseltiv for ^ 
- Rape Vlettms'. Poike ChUfi v.',43, no. 3, March 1976. p. 46-49. 

Since law enforcement officers are gemrally the most immediately avail* 
able persons on a 24-hdur_ basis to provide help for citizens in crisis, in- 
cluding rape victims, training in oisis intervention expands the officer's 
ability to^be of 'assistance in the communis., The author explains crisis 
-theory and the various reactions rape victims exhibit after their traumatic 

' experience. He pcnnts out that training in crisis in'^rvenUon is not desigtied 
to make police ofTicers professioiial counselors but raUier to enhance their 

' potential for being fadtitotive and hdpful at a crudaltime^Eto^ 
theory and victim needs, practical sujx^tions for the officer/counselor are 
given on hc»w to deal effectively and ^mpathetically with rape victims. 

111. U. S. IMpartment of Jastlct. Law Enforcement Ar^fetlanw Admbtlsfhitton. 
Nattoaal InstUnte of Law EnfOTtemeat and Otmlaal' Justice. Forcible 
Rap$: A NoHomU Survey of the Re^Mtse by PoUce* PoU^ Viohtme I. By 
BauelleJIaman Affahs Research CHiten, Seattle, Washii^n. Washing* 
ton, D. C, Goverameat Priattag Office, 1977. 103 p. ' 

/^-^ ' This report presents the findings of a research project which aimes at as- 

. sembling, describing and assessing current laW enforcement practices in 

response to the crime of rape. Questionnaires were sent to 20S. randomly 
selected police agencies, stratified into 6 groups according to size of agen- 
. ' cy'or size of population served, and including some university fwlice 

agencies. Respondents were asked to provide information about their 
V agencies* geneial policies^ pra^cc^ and'outcomes in nine areas: (I) dassi- 
flcation of rape reports; (2)<^typological factors frequently associated with 
rape in that jurisdicadon; (3) processing criteria; (4) procedu|ps in taking 
crime reports; (5) victim services; (6) investigative strategies; (7) relation- 
ship with local prosecutive agency; (8) police training methods for han- 
dling rape cases; and (^) innovative activities. The data collected in the 
survey are presented in tables throughout the repoft with explanatory nar» 
ratives. the' appendices include a copy of the questionnaire sent to the 
police agencies, samples of contact and follow-up letters to the police 
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' agencies from. the researchers, and a list of the police agencies that took 
part in the survey. ^ / 

In addition to the National Survey report described abo^e, three other 
project dpcum^ts dealing -^with police operations in rape cases ar< ctir^ 
rendy in process of publication. Tbey should be issuedyby GPO in the 
spring or early summer of 1978 and are entitled: 

• Forcible Rape: -A -Manual for Patrol Officers, Police Volume 11; 
Forcible Rape: A Manual for Sex CHmh Investigators^ PoUoe 
■Volume III; and - ^—r-_ — 

* FbfQible Rape: Police Administrative and Policy Issues, Police 
■ Volume IV. 

112. Waltbcr* Gotfried. Acid Pbosphatise: lis Sigglficance in the Determination 
of HuMift SeniMl Tmm. Journal of Fmnslc Medkine, IS* no. 1* 
J«na«iy*MArcht 1971. p. I$7l7. 

The usefulness of testing for acid phosphatase /from seminal fluid by 
medical examiners in criminal cases, including rape* is pointed out by the 
author. He describe quantitatively the methods involved in testing for 
acid phosphatase-and discusses the qualitative reaction obtained in the test. ' 
^ The results of the tjsst can be used ais evidence to support the presence of 
■ human seminal fluid. 





V. LEGAL ISSUES AND LEGISLATIVE REFORM 



113. Baileyt F. Lee and Henry B. Rothblitt. Crhtm of Viotenee-Rdpe ma Other 
Sex Crimes. Rochester^ New York* Lawyers Coopt rative» 1*73* 3«5 p. 
(197«Supplenient;90pO 

A comprehensive guide for criminal defense attorneys defending persons 
charged with sexual offenses, this vdume provid^* in a step-by*step 
formatp information and advice on defense responsibilities and tactics 
from arrest through , trial. Chapters t dirough t7 cover attorney^dient mat- ' 
ters and pre-trial concerns, including fees, surrendering the client, ar- 
— raignment, baiK investigation, witnesses, pretrial motions, plea bargaining 
^ and grand juries. Chapter IS through 24 are concerned with court pro* 
cesses. Recommendations are made on possible defense strategies in jury 
selection. cross^xaminatian» handling expert y^itnesses, insanity defense; 
and summation. Each chapter in the final section of the book deals. with a 
specific sex offense. The offenses included are rape, prostitution and re* 
lated offenses, incest, obscenily. sodomy and horoosexualily.-The deflni* 
tion and salient elements of the offense are discussied and the authors com* 
ment on the ^sual practices and procedures in such cases as we|l as suggest 
defense tactics that might be used. The last chapler^riefly discuses sexual 
psychopath legislation as it is found in various jurisdictions in the United 
States and the tegat problems associated with such laws^ A cumulative 
' supplement is attached, updating some sections of certain chapters. 



114. Bedaut Hugo Adam. Felonyt Mnrdeft Rape and the' Mandatory Deatli 
* Penalty; A study in IHscretloiiary Justice. Suffolk University law Re- 
¥iewf V. lOt no. 3t Springt l»76.*p. 49*-520. " ' ^ 

This article reports a study to test the effect of Massachusetts' mandatory 
deathfpenalty established in I9$i for murders that were accompanied by 
. rape or attempted rape. An analysis was made of all first-degree murder 
indictments of males for killing fem^Ws in Suffolk and- Middlesex counties 
from 1946 to 1970. Of the 12S murder indictments^ in 17 cases there seemed 
to be significant evidence of rapebr attempted rape, but in these cases disr 
positions other than conviction for' first^degree murder in the^course .of 
committing rape or attempted rape and sentences' other than death were 
found. The author concluded that although the mandatory death penalty 
statute is supposed to eliminate possible aiscretion by judges and-juries, in 
fact, this study shows that the court Jias foundw^s to use its administrative^ 
discretion to thwart the intent oY the statute. He opi^ that administrative 
discretion^ operating ffeely during and even prior tVa.trial on a capital 
charge, will not survive constitutional challenge. 

If ' 
[cr. V^im. Man's Triaf. Woman's THbulaaon: Rape Casc$ in the Court- 

^liSmi-^bmbhlaw Review^'v, TJ, no. 1. January, 1977. p. 1-103. 

Aftu renting the current status of rape, in terms of public awareness and 
'officral conc^i^n, as' well as the peculiar features of rape that set it apart 
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from other offcmes, the author of this:article focuses on the eljcment of 
ra|>e.law which has been the central target of refom efforts: the adinis$tbil< 
ity of evidence regarcting the rape c(»nplainant*s past sexual history. The 
traditional basis for admitting such evidence Inlo rape trials has been to 
prove the^likelihood of consent and to impeach the compiainam's charac< 
ler for truthfulness. The author describe the current attacks that jare being i 
launched against the assumpOons underlying this rule of evidence and 
against the operation of the rule in trial. The response of some state legisla- 
tures, has lft«li to enact **rape shield** laws which prohibit or limit the 
admissibility of evidence pertaining to a rape complainant's sexual history> 
These statutes can be classified on a spectrum of restiiptive to permissive. 
The author addresses ttie questlon of whether the victim has any constitu< ^ 
tional light against indiscriminate use of her persona) behavior as evidence 
in a rape trial. She attempts to develop possible claims a victim might have 
to protection of her per$onf^ history based on the right to privacy and 

^ equal protection. Then the rights of the accused are discussed in view of 
possible curtaibnent'of his rights resultmg from the new rape shield laws. 
The issue is addressed in terms of how much relevancy the victtm*s past 
sexual history has to the defendant*s right to confront his accuser and to 

. present ^ defense wiOi the b^t available evidence. The author then exam< 
ines the general virtue and liabilities of inflexible legislative rules on evi< 
denoe versus wholly untrammeled judicial discretion with a view'to devel* ^ 
oping acceptable procedures for determining the admissibility of evidence < 
.of the victim*s past, sexual history. The author also discusses three possible 

* substitute or additional means of defenduig the victim*s interest at trial: 
<1) private counsel for the victim; (2) closed trials; and '(3) new kinds of 
cautionary instructions tailored to rape proceedings. In conclusion, a 
- model rape shield law is presented. Aa appendix to the article shows the 
procedural provisions of rape shield statutes as they exist in certain states. ■ 



116. Bohnier; Carol. Jiidiciid Attitudes towanl Rape VicthMS. Judkaiure, v. 57, 
00. 7;Febraaiy,19T4. p. 303^307. ~ . 

keprinted in ChappcUt Dnmra, Robtcy Gels awl Gilbert Gets, Eds. - 
Farcibt$ X^pe: Th$ Crime, the Victim md the pffender. New York, 
CotamMa Ualversity Pms 1977. 

Interviews with 38 Philadelphia jud^ in 1971 revealed that, generally, 
their central orientation in trying rape cases was the credibility oPthe 
victim. The judges appeared to categorize rape cases into three ba:ic types, 
according.to the degree of credibility of the victim: <1) the "genuine 
victim,** ^^ptcally of a strangeMo^^stranger rape, where there is no questim 
of consent; ^(2) tiie '*asking-for4t victim/* who typically meets tiie man in a 
bar; and <3) the '^vindictive victim/* whofabricaiesthe^hol&pvent to get 
at or even with a man. Circumstantial factors; such as the speed with which 
the victim files the complaint, her reasons^ and the amount of cooperation 
she gives the authorities, are heavily wdghed by judges in *^dr evaluations. 
. , The judges revealed a high level of concern for child victims and ap* 
parentiy made efforts to lessen the frightening aspect of court appearances 
for children. Some-racial bias in attitudes towards victims was detected in 
several of the judges, while others indicated sensitivitjr to black rape 
victinis. The attitudes revealed by this study indicate that judges are not as - 
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- objective as might be supposed and further inquiry should be made about 
judicial attitudes and their effects on courtroom proceedings. . 

Cobb, keftneUi A . md Nancy R. Scbsaer. MicbtgtiQ^s Criminal Assanit Law. 
VMver^ijfMlicliigtm JftmrmiofLawltefmn^ \. no. 1, Fallt 1974. p. 
217-136. 

Rtprinttd tn Dnncin ChappeU, Robley Gels and Gilbert Gfis,^Eds. 
Forcibte Rape: The Crime, the l^iim and the Offender. New York, 
.CotambiaUttiversityPTf»« 1977. 

A summary of Michigan's Criminal Sexual Conduct Act, passed in 1974, is 
presented in tliis article. The authors analyze specific provisions of the Act 
and discuss the pcriicies behind the evidentiary changes. The law dehneates 
four degrees orcriminal sexual assault, two involving penetration and two 
involving nonpenetrating co ntact; The sta tute further separates penetra- 
tion and nonpenetrating sexual contact into higher and lower btfehses, 
depending on whether certain aggravating circumstances are present. This 
degree structure offers the court objective guidelines for matching the 
■ crime wth the otfensiveness of the actor's conduct and the penalties with ^ 
the gravity of the offense. The evidentiary provisions of the Act do not 
require the victim'rtestimony to, be corroborated or that the victim prove 
resistance to the assault. The use of the^ victim's past sexual conduct to 
prove consent is also severely limits. The authors mention the mispercep- 
tions and invalid presumptions th^i had previously been the basis for judi- 
cial policies and statutory rules, which were changed by this statute. The 
statute is sex-neutral to include homosexual rape and allows a woman to 
charge her husband with sexual assault if they are living apart and one has 
filed for separatemaint^iance Or divorce. Suppression of thehames of the 
victim and the actor as well as details of the offense is allowed to some ex- 
tentt a feature of the Act which may face serious challenge. The authors 
compare the Michigan statute with the Model Penal Code of 1962.^ * 

EiscflbefXt Robert'L. Abolishiag Caationa^ Instructions in Sex Offense 
Cases: People Rincm-Ptneda* Qiminat law Buttettn, v; 12* no. 1, 
Janttary-Febr!iafy,1976.p.5S-:72. , 

The centuries^ld standard instruction to juries in rape casesT^that rape is 
a charge easily made and difficult to disprove so the victim^s testimony 
. must be examined with caution-^was* declared no longer mandatory and, 
^ indeed, not to be given by trial judges in California by that state's Supreme 
Court in 1975. This article examines in detaiLthe court^s decision and com- 
ments.^ In the Courtis opinion, modem day due process of law makes this 
cautionary instruction superfluous. In addition, jh^sQutL noted that, 
empirical evidence sbowsjthat rape is not a charge easily made, considering 
the difftcutties victims nice in making the police believe them and the 
number of reported cases that are never prosecuted. In the court^s opinion, 
the focus of a cautionary instruction should be on the evidence in a partic- 
ular case rather than on the nature of the crime. The author contends that 
instead of diminishing the rights of the aa^used, as this rutbg might appear 
to do, the Supren^e Court's decision actually enhances the rights of the 
defendant by detailing instructions which must be given in a criminal case. 
In conclusion the author states that this decision, along with other recent 
statutory reforms, are substantial steps towards making the rape victtm^s 
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appearance in coun mo ^ tolerable while in no way (timinishing the rights 
of (he Accused. . 

Gksv'Abm Nebmka^s CorroborAtion ^le. Nebraska Law Review, v. 

The au thor of this c<^mment attempts to analyze and justify the Nd)raska 
Supreme Court's retention of the corroboration rule in rape cases. He 
bases h* * defense of the corroboration rule on two principles. First, the 
' state has the burden of proving a case beyond a reasonable doubt, but the 
notion of proof .is imprecise. CbrroboraUon^ by placing a slightly higher . 
burdei]^ on the state^ injects more rationaUty and precision into the'judicial 
. process. Second, the rationale for the corroboration requirement is yet to 
I be "proven untnie and/(hcrefore, there U no compeUing'reason to risk 
injustice ^ lowering the standard of proof. The author argues that rape 
cases raise special evidentiary problems because they are" rarely witnessed 
by a third party and a case without corroboration reduces itself to the 
,ytclim*s after-the-fact report of her self-percdved-attitude tpward the act. . 
Without-a coq-oboration reqtiirementt cases can become swearing contests 
between victim T^nd defendant, leaving the judge and jury ho rational way 
tp resolve the conflict. The Nebraska experience with corroboration is 
described with reference to specific cases, in particular State v. Bsher 
which the author feels demonstrates that the rule serves its purpose well ^ 

Hants, Lacy Reed. Towards i Consent^Standard In the Law of Rape. 

University ^Cbict^a Law Review, 43, no. 3, S^ng, p. 613-6^* 
In thejint section of this artTcle, the aiithpr identifies the policies served by . 
the criminalization of rape and notes the^failure of the legal system to ful^ 
fill these policies. She suggests that at least part of thi^ failure^may be 
attributed to subsidiary legal rules which unnecessarily hinder the syston in 
-jdentifying and punishing rapists. The second secticm continues in this vein 
"With a brieC^examination of cunent controversies over the formal defini^ 
tion of rape and over admission of certain evidence in rape trials^ with a 
- view toward drawing out ihe erroneous assumptions which have distorted 
tradition^ rules of criminal law and .have jtherd)yiorccd the working 
definition of rape away from the cemral element. H is also suggested that 
both the traditional and reform treatments of these controversies place too 
much emphasis oh categorical solutions )Q complex problems. The author 
then ex^kmines the tumK>f-the-century d^te over the meaning of consent 
in cases of rape by subterfUge, arguing that neither that d^e*s assump- 
tion aboiit female character not its treatmem of rape as being immune 
from general principles of criminal law nor its resolution of the consent 
problems by convenient categorical rules should continue to influence the 
substance or tone of current thought about the meaning of consent in rape 
cases^ Finally, the author examines and compares.the treatment of consent 
issues in other areas of the law^ concluding that both the formal and 
working definitions of nonconsent'in rape should be brought more dearly 
in tine wiUi those in other areas of taw. 
.- * * 

Hibey, Michard A. The Trial ofa Rape Case: An Advocate's. Anaiysis of 
Corroboratton. Consent, and CimMStn ^ Auuricon Crimiaat Law Re- 
ri€w, v* 2, no, 2. Winter. 1973. p. 309-334. , . 

Reprinted la Schalu, LeRoy Ed. Raae VktimffhR*. Springfield, 
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llitnois, Charles C. Thomas, 1975. p. 164-199. 

The prosecution and defense of rape cases impose inordinate demands c 
the advoc^es* abilities to prepare and present evidence^.^Corroboratton of 
the crimet ^ictim's consent and character evidence are factors in a tape 
case which lequire special analysis by both the prosecutor and the defense 
attorney. However,- proof in regard to these, elements is not a reliable 
predictor of a,case outcome because of the sometiuies irrational assessment 
^ of evidence oi^the part of Junes, ic this article the author presents informa* 
ttonon the prosecution's burden of proof ai;<l available tactics in relation to 
these thre<; ekments of evidence in rape trials and the tactics defense 
attorneys might use to thwait successful prosecution.. 

If She Consented Once « She Consented Ag^in — A Legal Fallacy In Forc« 
ibic R^e Cases. V^i^aruiso Unifers^ Law RefUw^ y* 10« Fall* 1975. 
p. 127-167. 

The relevance of the rape complainant's prior sexual behavior to issues of 
consent and crc(tibility is the subject of this article. A review is given of 
the' case law' supporting the. adrois Ibility of evidence pertaining to the 
complainant's, ^xual morality. The relevancy of such evidence is then 
lliscusscd. Attention is given to the illogical but prevalent betieft particu* 
larly among middle class Americans, that a woman-who has had multiple 
sex partners in her life or extramar|^tal sexual experience has the propensity 
to consent to sexual intercourse whenever the opportunity arises* AJso 
prevalent is the belief that a woman who indulges in plemarital or extra* 
marital sex forfeits her credibility. Studies on the sexual behavior of women 
are cited which tend to show that women who consent to sexual intercourse 
usually have a limited number of sex partners and tuen only with those 
towards whom they feel a strong emotional at^chnMnt. There is no con* 
vincing authority that intimates that because a woman is sexually experi* 
enced she is morb likely ^to be untnithfiiL Studies of jury attitudes are cited 
to, show^how information about a rape complainant's sexual history has a 
tendency to unduly inflame the jury's emotions and prejudice its members 
against the complainant. In addition^ the confiiston and delay that results 
from going into the prior sexual history of a complainant outweighs its 
probative value^ particularly in view of ' the high probability that suc)li 
evidence is irrelevant. By so trying the' victim, the central fociiE: is * * 
inov^d from the defendant's actions. Recent legislation jn some stater %tj 
limit the admissibility of a rape complainant^s prior sexual history, except 
with the'^defendant, i$ a step in the right direction,^ bur much of it is 
insufficient to overcome the inherent problems with such evidence, 

Legrand^ Camille E. Rape and Rape Laws: Sexism in ^ciety:v;ld Law. 
Califomia Law RefieWf v. 61* no. h May* 1973. p. 919^94h 
Reprinted in ChappelU Duncan* Robley Gels and Gilbert Gels* Eds. 
Forcible Rape: The Crime, the Vietim^ and the OffenJkr* Neif^ Xoric* 
Columbia University Press* 1977. 

This article suggests that rape l^ws and^aw.ettforcemeht do not effectively 
deter rapci that courts are overly solicitous to rapists^ and that women's 
interests are thus unprotected. The author of this article contends that^r^ 
laws protect male interests and values and that police and prosecutorial 
resources^ are seldom directed towards bolstering the victim^s story. Rather, 
many complaints which could be valid afcdismi^etfw^^unfounded/* 
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The author points to characteristics of rape laws which reflect and fein- 
force societal myths regaidii^ rapists and vi<!tims. Atnong the obstacles ^ 
she points out to obtaining rape convictions are the corroboration require- 
ment» the pfesent legal standard used to measure consent^ and the sen* - 
fencing practices of the judiciary. The author concludes by suggesting 
' feforms^ including that chastity should no longier be considered probative ^ 
in rape prosecutions^ that authorities become mofe willing to proceed in . 
cases where the victim and accused are known by each other» and that 
prison sentences for rapists be shorter so that juries will not be so unwilling 
to convict. 

124. LuginUll, David. Repeal ofthe Cdrroboratioo Requirement; Will It Tip 
{ theScBh^otSiisticelDrakgLawRe^iew^ v. 24, no. 3^ t975. p. (Si9^482. 

In t975» the Iowa fegislatufe repealed the state's rape staaite*s.corrobora* 
tibn requifement and established strict niles pertaining to the introduction- 
of evidence regarding the victim's past sexual histoty. This article first 
generally examines these two rules of evidence in terms of their original 
purpose and justifications as well as their substance and prevalence. The 
author then turns to jpstify fepeal of the corroboration requirement. He 
contends that the. purpose of the rule is adequately served by ordinaiy 
_ safeguards to the defendant's rights in our criminal law: the jury system* 
which empirical evidence shows operates much mofe strong^ in the de* 
fendant's favor than the victim's io ra^ trials; the powerof the trial judge 
tosetasideordifecta verdicton the grounds of insufficientevidence; and^ 
at least ufider Iowa law» the defendant may be allowed, after a closed 
hearing, to admitevidence ofthe complainant's previous sexual conduct to 
impeach her character. In balance, the authpr concludes, retention of the 
cmroboration lequ trement goes far beyond its original puipose of protecting , 
, falsely accused persons and gives the accused a special advant^ge^not 
enjoyed by other types of criminal defendants and often hinders the prose* 
cution*s attempt to establish its case. ^ ^ 

125. Maloney, Sharon. Rape lo Illinois; ADeoial ofEqual Protect km. John 

Uar^hott Joumat t^f Practice and Proetdurtt v. g. Spring, 1975. p. 
457-496. . 
Iti Illinois* Revised Statutes of t973,ion;ible intercourse, if vaginal* falls 
tender the rape statute which applies to women only, but» if thdorced^ 
intercourse is oral or anal» it comes under the deviate sexual assault statute^ 
which applies to both men and womeni In rape cases; the state mu^t prove 
the use of force and the lack of consent, whereas in deviate sexual assault 
cases only force must be proven. Furthermore, in deviate sexual a^ult 
cases, evidence of poor reputation for veracity is accepted as the means of ^ 
impeaching the male or female complainant, whereas in rape cases, because 
of the need to prove consent in addition to force, the female complaiiiant's 
testimony js subjected to a special impeaching .process based on evidence 
as to her reputation for unchastity which* in these cases . is taken to establish 
the probability of her having consented as well as being an indication that 
she is not truthful. The background and development of the two statutes 
and the evidentiary elements and rules associated with them are examined. 
The author contends that the distinction between rape and deviate sexual 
assault has fostered p^sumptipns and rules of evidence, which treat women 
in cases of rape inconsistently with treatment of men and women in deviate 
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sexuat assault cases and, thus, as a denial of equal protection as pioyided 
^ by the Iliinois Constitution. 

126. The Rape Corrbboration Requirement: Repeal Not Reform. Yote Law 

Jourmit^ 81, no. 7, June, 1972. p. 1365-1391. 

This article puts forth arguments on why the coitoboiation rule should be 
abolished to refute the claim that a rape charge is so different from other 
criminal charges that it warrants a special rule of evidence. In summarizing 
the history of the'conoboration fequtiemeht, it is poinied out that such a 
requirement did not exist in the common law. Empirical evidence is cited 
to show that in those states where a corroboration requirement has been 
strictly enforced/ there has been a comparatively low conviction rate for 
rape. The author mentions three^ commonly posited justiflcaticns for the 
corroboration requirement 'and then attempts to refute them. The first is 
that false rape allegations are frequents To refute this» the author points to 
the difficulties and unpleasantness that rape victims suffer in reporting ahd 
prosecuting rape cases, which constitute a strong dian^etitive to bring 
false charges . Fatitasy-based or f^se charges have a good chance of being 
screened out at the investigation level. Another common justification for 
corroboration is that emotion is so hi^ in rape cases that juries are inclined 
to want to convict. The author says that, to th^ contrary, the evidence 
suggests that juries are most-reluctant to convict accused rapists. A Uiird 
justification is that rape is a difficult charge to defend against, bui, again, 
the author pomts out that jury studies and other emi^irical evidence show 
that defending against an uncorroborated rape accusation is mu&h less 
difficult than prosecuting one successfully. In the opinion of the author, 
replacing the. corroboration rule with an alternative* s^tch as psychiatric 
examination of the yictiip^ is equally unjustified in the absence of an 
independent reason for iSredting rape accusations distinctively. Limiting 
the application of the corroboration rule to a rape accusation by a child is 
less desirable than a thorough^ evaluation of the child's credibility. The 
author concludes that if the tradiiional safeguards against false convictions 
are not properly functioning, the solution lies in reform of criminal proce- 
dures as a whole, not in a'special rule for cases involving rape. 

127. Recent SUtvtory Devetopmei^^lbhjhe Deflnllioa of Forcible Rape. Vin 

ginia Law Jtevtew, vl^iiil, no'; Z> Kove^ber, 1975. p* 150G-1543. 
The author's premise ih' this 4^lcle is that^the criminal law's very defini- 
tions of conduct comtitutingfo^ible rape are one ofthe major sources of 
difficulty in makingJhelaw wc^' against the increase in incidence ofthe 
crimeandthe lowconvictionratesofdefendants.This article analyzes the 
progress currently beii^g^made to revise four problematic aspects of rape 
definition: (1) the relatii^ between the actor^s and victim's conduct: (2) 
the gradation of forcible rape into degrees; <3) the need for corroboration: 
^id (4) the requirement of fttens tea. Each of these problems is discussed' 
through the perspective of four major models currently existing in the area 
of rape law: <1) the common law ''carnal knowledge'' statute; (2) the 
American Law Institute's Model Penal Code Draft of 1962; (3) the New 
York Penal Law of 1975; and (4) the Sexual Conduct Statute enacted in 
Michigan in 1974. The author suggests that statutory definitions of rape 
are inevitably becoming more consistent with society's changing attitudes, 
towards the offense. 
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^ 128. Sasko* Htltat ind Deborah Scsek. Rape Reform Leslstatton: Is U the 
SolmtoD? CUrttand StaU Law Renew^ v. 24* oo. 3* 1975. p. 4(^-503. 

' Focusing on the reforms enacted by amendments to the Ohio rape statute in 
1974, considered to be representative of the major areas of concern to 
proponents of rape- reform legislation throughout the United States, the 
authors present a comparative analysis of newly enacted reform legislation 
ahdrape law as it still exists in the majority of states. The issues discussed 
in this article are: (I) defmition of spouse; (2) resistance; (3) prior sexi&l 
conduct of the victim; (4) corroboration; (5) sentencii^; (6) publication of 
the rape victim's name or identity; and (7) payment for medical caie of 
rape victims. The authors also identify the various interest groups in the 
United States which have created the major impetus for rape' reform legis* 
lation.. In conclusion, the authors briefly' discuss some of the valid and' 
invalid objections v enactment of rape reform laws. 

, 129^ Schwartz* Barry^ Tbe Effect Id Pbiladelpbift of Feniisylvaiiia^s Increased 
Penalties for Rape and 'Attempted Rape^ Journal o/Crimiitat Law^ 
Criminology and Police Science^ y* 59* no^ 4* December* 196S^.p^ 50!^ 
515*_ ' 

On April 3, 1966 (Palm Sunday), three men committed a series of particu- 
larly violent rapes in a West Pbjladetphia home. There was much public 

^ outcry and'one month later the governor signed a bill radically increasing 
the penalty for rape in Pennsylvania. Theauthor* usingPfailadelphia police 
statistics* compared the' trend in rape and attempted rape' for the several 
months following the imposition of the stricter penalty with trends over the 
previous 9 yeai^ to §ee if there was any indication of a deterrent effect 
of the new penalty. The conclusion was that increased publicity and penal* 
ties h ad, no impact on the frequency or intensity of tapes or attempted 
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130^ S* Department of Justice^ Law^nforcement Assistance Adminlstra*- 

tion. National InstUitte of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice. 

Forcible Rape: A National Surrey af the Response Prosecutors. Pros- 

/ ecntors* Volume 1. By Battelle Hnmab Affairs tlescarcb Centers* 

SeaHle* Washington. Wasbinfton* D.C.* Government Printing Office* 

^ - 1977. 7« p. . ^ 

A survey of 150 prosecuting agencies was undertaken as part of a research 

project aimed at assemblii^, describing and assessing current law enforce* 

ment practices in response to tbe crime of rape. The agencies were ran* 

apmty selected and stratified according to the size of the population they 

served. Respondents were asked to provide information regarding their 

agencies* general policies and specific practices in eight areas: (l)classin* 

cation methods; (2) factors surrounding rape in that jurisdiction; (3) fac* 

— tors in decision making; (4) staffing and procedures; (5) interactions with 

victims and witnesses; (6) victim services; (7) adjudicatory processes; and 

^ ' (8) innovative activities. The results of the survey are contaitked in tables 

throughout this report along with explanatory narratives. The, appendices 

include a copy of the questionnaire sent to the prosecuting agencies and a 

list of the agencies that responded. In addition to the National Survey 

. . report described above, three other project documents dealing with tape 

- prosecution and legal issues are currently in process of publication. They 

should be issued by GPO in the spring or early summer of 1978 and are 

entitled: 
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• Forcible Rape: A Manual for Filing and Trial Deputies, Prosecu- 

tois* Volume U; 

• Forcible Rape: Prosecutor Administrative and Policy Issues* Prose- 

cutors* Volume 111; and 
, • Forcible Rape: An Analysis of Legal Issues. . 

131. Wesolow$ki» Janes J. indicia of Cntff nt? A Proposal for Cbaofe to tbe 
CoouDOD law R«lc Adndtttag Evtdenct of a Rape Vlcttm^s Cbaracttr 
tofChwaaty.UjohVBiweniiyUwJoMrna;r:7^M^ 1, Winter, 1976. 
p. llS-140. 

The faistofy and 'development of the rule admitting evidence of a rape 
co0iplainant*s pnjit sexual experience'.to lape cases is examined from the 

^ ' ttnie of Lord Hale to the present. Tbe prob^ve value of such evidence i^ 
weighed against its prejudicial and inflammatory eflfects on tbe jury and . 
the author finds it wanting, taking into consideration needs for pro^ 
tecttng the cQnstitutkmal rights of the 'accused, the author reviews tbe 

. recent California and Michigan rape law refonns and describes Ywo bills 
before the Illinois legislature regard \o provisions relating to the com* 
plainant^s previous sexual history. He concludes that Ibe rule of evidence 
pertaining to a r^ victim* s^haiacter (chasti^) is based on societal condi- 
tions and assumptions no longer relevant to modem socie^ and, thus, 
must be reexamined. 

132.. Wb!te» Wflsb S. Disproportionalily and the Death Penalty: Death as a 
PtinlsluMnt for Rape. Vitifersity ofFiitaburgh Imw Renew^ v. 38» no. 
X Winter^ 1976. p. 145-1«4. 

The first part of this article traces the challenges to the death penal^ since 
1963 and tbe Supreme C6urt*s response which shows- a progressive con* 
cem over whether the death penal^ is a proportionate sancti(ni where the 
victim of a crime has not been deprived of life. The concern is based on the 
eighth ameodmeirf: prohibition of cruel and unusual punishment. The author 
contends that the doctrine of proportionality may be usefully and ai^pri^ 
ately used to bold that death is a constitutionally disproportionate punish* 
ment for ali rapes not resuUtng in death of the victim. In the second section 
of the articlCt the theoretical underpinnings of tbfe doctrine of .proportion* 
ate punishment are examined. In the third section of the article, the author 
identifies various criteria to be usedjn determining whether a particular 
sentence is a constitutionally disprop<^ionate punishment for a particular 
crime. These are: (l)judgmentsas to the seriousness of the crime in ques- 
tion; (2) comparison with' penalties iinposed for more serious offenses; (3) 
evaluation.of .the punishment^s history; <4) analysis of the.legislativ« trend; 
and (5) assessment of the extent to which juries actually apply the punish^ 
ment. It is pointed out that altboi^li neither the Supreme Court nor any 
' lower court has,suggested a formula for weighing and applying these 
criteria^ the iiitimate objective would seem to be to measure the degree of 
societal acceptance of the punishment in question in order to assess 
whether it is constitutionally excessive. In the last part of the articlCt these 
criteria are applied to the situation where death is imposed as.a punishment 
for rape. On any rational scale of seriousness^ according to the author* 
rape appears to rank (tistinctly less serious than murder and no more serious 
.than anumber of other serious felonies. The fact that in six southern states 
and Oklahoma the death penalty is imposed for certain rapes w}iile not for 
equally if not more serious murders suggests to the author diat those seven 
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state legislatures rcspofiSe^riirattpnajly. However* the clear legislative 
tretid in the United States is towards abolition of the death penalty Jor 
rape. In those states whece rape is a cq»Ual crime* statistics show that in 
recent history the actual imposition of the death penalty for rape is ex- 
tremely fare. However* an examination of the cases in these soutbem juris- 
dictions where the death penalty ha$l»een imposed reveals that it has been 
primarily reserved for offenses involving black rapists and white victims. 
In conclusion* the author states that whether death' Js a constitutionally 
disproportionate punisjunent for rape ultimately turns upon the views of 
^ contemporary society J Since society seems to be repudiating the death 
penalty for rape* the author suggests that the Supreme Court should hold 
that jdeath is a^disproportionate punishment for rape. 

133. mifgang* Marvin Erand Marc Riedel, %ape, Race; aitd the Death Pen- 

alty Jo Georgia. Amirkak JaurmU of OFtkcpgyehiatryf v. 45, no. 4, 
jQly,1975.p.65»-MS. 

Following.the 1972 V* S* Supreme Court decision on capital punishment 
in Furman v. Georgia* the Georgia le^slattue enacted a death penalty 
statute that attempts to av<nd constitutional objections by estaUistung dis- 
cretionary standaids for judge and jury sentencing. The statute specifies 
that the death penalty may be imposed by the trial judge or jury only if the 
sentencer finds at least one aggravating circumstance. The authors of this 
article argue ttiat since blacks were shown to be more lilcely to receive 
death sentences for convictions^ under the old discretionary statute in 
Georgia* the new statute* which^also adlows discretion* is open to abuse. 
They reanalyzed a sample of 361 rape cases in Georgia to determine what 
factors* other than-race, may have been important in imposing the death 
penalty. The results showed that race* and not any of the other nonracial 
aggravating circumstances* seemed to be,the prime factor in imposition of 
capital punishment. The authorsconcludt that in view of these findingst it 
is unlikely that the death penalty will be imposed with gieaterequity when ^ 
substantial discretion remains In the revised statutes. 

134. Wood, PMela takes. The Vktim Im a ForclMe Rape Case: A Feminist 

\i€Wf Ameri€0m CrimimatLaw RepUwr^* 11, not 2, Wtiiter, 1973, p.; 
335***354* 

Reprinted in Schidlz, LeRoy G., Edt Jl^ Vkiimol^: Springfield, 
lUisols, Charles Ct Tliomai, 1975t p. lM-217t 

Despite the stringent proof requirements in rape cases^ many people are 
still obsessed t>y fear diat jnnocent men are often convicted of rape due to 
the malice of. **sick** women* who either fabricate stories of rape or trap 
^ men in situations from which they can reasonably infer consent. The author 
contends that, quite to the contrary, it is mine likely that guilty assailants 
escape dtie to the reluctance of victims to report the crime* poike and 
district attorneys to prosecute^ and jurors to convict. She examines the 
source of those fears of female treachery.and points out the lack of founda- 
tion for them. Discussed are Wigmore^s contention that men are often 
falsely acciised of rape* theories of female masochism arid victim-precipi- 
tation of rape* overemphasis on the vidimus character* and the resistance 
requirement The complainant's ordeal resulting from reporting the crime 
to the police* going through the investigatory process and the trial are 
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described. The audiar caacludes tUat crisis centers and iegislative reforms 
may .alleviate current inequities towards the victim, but until the rape 
victini is no longer looked vpon with suspicion and distrust, mos* -^pists 
are likely to commit the crime with Impunity. 
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VI, RAPE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND CULTURES 

135. Barbcf » Ro<s. /ndg? waA /ory AUltudcs to Ripe. AtisinUkiB md New 

Z§0UmdJwrMltfCrtmim^gyfy* 7»iio. 3» ScpUnbet » 1974. p. 157-^ 

in. - 

T|ie author undertook a snidy to explore attitudtoal foctors pertaining to 
judges and juries which could explain decision making inf tegard to the 
severity of the sentences imposed ah rape defendants and guil^or innocent 

- — ' verdicts. The trial transcripts of all rape cases tried in Qoee^landt Aus- 

. traliftt from 1957 to 1967 were examined. Correlations were sought be- - 

, . tween Verdict and sentencing and such factors as intoxication of the de- 

fendantt use of force* injury done to the victim/ relationship betwten 
victim tfod offender* past criminal record of the defendant, virginity of the 
victim* moral conduct ,of the victim* age of offender and age of victim* 
how the victim was left by the offender* number of offenders* ibc defen- 
dant's plea af'trial* and the year of the crime. The author al^ compared ' 
severity of sentence to these factors* controlling for the religion of the 
judges. Healsolookedaicorrelattonsbetweencharacteristicsofthevictim^ 
- and "not guilty** findings. He concludes that the only factors found to 
have any apparent affect on l>oth judges and juries were the moral behavior 
of the female concerned in the case and* if single* her chastity. 

136. Chappcll» Dracaa. Cross-Cvltoral Rfscarch on Forcible Rape. ItUir^ 

national Jammat Criminotagy und Fen^hgy^ v. 4» bo., 3» Aiigast» 
' 197«. p. 2»5^. 

This article explores the relevancy and ajqvUcability of information gathered 
. on rape in dissiihilaT societies to the amelioiatton of the problem of rape in 
- any particular isociety. One major problem is establishing a definition of 
rape that can b^ applied in comparative studies . This problem exists even 
among jurisdictions in the same country. Examples of rape. In primitive 
societies* taken from anthropological studies* are presented4o illustrate 
the diversity of form H takes. Some of the hypotheses about the causes of 
rape* gleaued from these stu(ties* are discussed. The article ends with 
suggestions on directions comparative researchers might take in studying 
rape cross-culturally. ^. 

137. Cooper, H. H. A. The Law Relattag to Sexual Offeoscs in ttn. Amtritan 

JcmmatafCcmpar^ffLaw^ v. 21» Wfaitfr^ 1973. p. Mkm. 

\ The unique geographiCt dmogr^shtc* historical and social characteristics . 

! , of Peru are described in the first parts of this article as the background and , 

setting for an analysis of Peruvian criininaljaw and procedures relating to 
sexual offenses-. The law has been developed from an over-reliance on 
foreign experience' and wholesale adoption of foreign ideas rather than 
from.original search for legislation to suit specifically Peruvian problems. 
The law is largely the product of elitist , scholarship or of the exigencies of 
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a ntliog class incapable of seeing life in the lenns of the bulk of the 
Peruvjan population to whont these precepts^of social control must apply. 
The law in Ju;tion is vastly different from ibe taw on the books. Corruption 
and privileges for the rich 3ie nfc in. criminal procedures and militate 
against the interests^of the poor and itl^ucated. The importance of the 
criminal taianjejding with sexx>ffiMises can be gauged against statistics that 
show that a large ^ieicentage of penons in prison are detained for sexual . 
offenses. Hie Peruvian rape law has both similarities to and differences 
from American rape laws. The ordinary minimum sentence for rape is 2 
years imprisonment unless aggravating circumstances or death of the vic- 
tim are involved in which case the nunimum sentence is higher. A f<^ we- 
ness provision allowing indemnification of tbe'victim and 'subsequent 
mainteoaoce of resulting offspring shows die close relationship of civil 
and criminal issues under Peruvian taw. Another part of this provision 
relieves the offender ftom punishment if he subsequently marnes the victim 
with her consent. The law and administration of justice in Peru are charac^ 
terized by serious problems which need scientific, multi*discipllnary study 
and nfo^. 

138. Hninea/E. L. The Character of the Rapt Victim. CMty's Law Journal^ 

V. 23, ao. 2, 1W5. p. 57-5». 

The defense tactic of .trying to demean the idpenrictim.by_asking pr<A>mg 
and impertinent questions about her private life can be protected against in 
Ctoadian law. In 1877t.tbe Supreme Court of Canada laid down the prin- 
ciple that when asked about her^sexual experience with men otherthan the 
accused, the rape complainant need not answer ck*, if she does, her answer 
cannot be contradicted. It is up to the discretion of the trial Judge whether 
to advise the complainant of her right to refiise to answer such questions. 
This exercise of discretion to prevent the abuse of a rape victim may 
encounter the reluctance of some lovfercourtjudgcs* especially since they 
may have piennitted defense counsel considerable license in the past. The 
pr(rt>lem could be overcome by having the Attorney General instruct the 
local Qown counsel to instruct victims on their rights and by allowing the 
victim counsel when testifying. 

139. Levine, Robert A. Gust! Sex Offenses; A Study in Social Control ^ Am0ri* 

cm AtUkropohgUU -v. 61» no. 6i, December, \9S9* p. 9(5-990. . 

Reprinted in Chappdl, Doocan, RoUey Gels and Gilbert Gels, Eds. 
ForcihU Mt^: The Crim$^ ifte VieHm and iht Qff€t§d0r. Ktm York, 
Columbia University Press, 1977. 

Among the Ousii of sofithwestern Kenya* the high frequency of rape is a 
major social problem. In 1955 and 19^. court records showed an annual 
rate of r^' indictments of 47 per 100,000 population. Insights to the 
prevalence of rape in Ousiiland can be obtained by examination of institu- 
tionalized fornis of sex antagonism in Gusii society, traditional and con- 
temporary limitations on preoiarital sexuality, the differing motivations of 
rapists, and the role of bridewealth rates in delaying marriage. Sexual 
frustration of Gusii young men, often resulting in sexual aggression* is due 
to effectively enforced restrictions on intraclan sexual activity, the sexual 
inhibitions and provocative behavior of Gusti girls, and high bridewjeatth 
rates..which force, postponement of marriage. If this analysis of the Gusii 
situation is valid, the following conditions might be prevailing in societies 
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wittL 'aigb frpquencics of tape: <1) severe formal restrictions on (he fioh' 
marital sex^ial*^ relations of females; (2) moderately strong sexual inlubN 
tiohs oh .the part of females; <3) economic or other barrieis to maiiiage 
which prolong the bacbelortiood of males; and <4) the absence of physical 
segregation of the sexes. The analysis presented in this stu^y also has 
— implicatloiis for the study of contemporary culture change and the break- 
down of ^(titional controls of sexual behavior in many parts of the world. 

t40« .Miy«ttwij, Koichh Vtcttibologlcal Studies of Sexual Crimes in Japan* 
VicUmohgf: An IniemMoMlJcurHolt'y. tt no. 1* Spring* 1976. p. 
107-129. 

Victinr^ological studies were introduced in Japai^ only as recently as 1958. 
. Japanese scholars have become very interested in such studies but their 
wofks, being in Japanese* rarely come to the attention of the outside world. 
The author of this article feels that Japanese sex crimes are particularly 
interesting l>ecause of the contradictions in Japanese soclety> manifested 
' by the conflict apparent between modernization and retention of traditional 
ethics and norins. The author lists Japanese organizations and groups cur- 
rently engaged in victimological studies and gives lirief summaries of sev- 
eral sex crimes studies. In the conclusion* some of the problems of con- 
ducting en:q}]rical research on' sex offenses in Japan are mentioned. ' 

14U New South Wates. Bureao of Crime Statistip^ Research. Statistical 
Ifeport 2t* Rttp€ Off€nc€S. SydneyMiis^ia, l](^nlMr* 1974* 

This report is based on all cases ofi^^xt^oi:t^^S\l\\t New^outh Wales 
police during 1973 and accepted for investigation ^^the police. The data* 
collected fi^om police ^ cburtjr^cord^ were broken dowh^ntp categories 
which includedlage ami marital status of victims* number dloffenders, 
types of^nji^ries ano weapons/involved; relationshi(^between vt6tilri and 
attacker, locaii^^f offensCigeogr^hi^^di^tribution of offenses* amount 
of time that elaps«d befoieyfTenses were reportti^ io police^ and the per-, 
centage of ofTeod^rs appreoended in relation to elapi^ time before re- 
porting, number (tf conytctjions and length of senfcai^^;:!^ data revealed 
that the largest number of victims fell in Jfae 16-2^4^ bracket <39%) and 
two-thiids of them Wre^ single. Two out of t^^ife attacks involved single 
offenders. Twenty-fwo of the 169 attacks resultedin serious^ily injury. 
^ in almost half of the caseslreported* the offentler was a non-stranger to the 
victim. One uneiqiected finding was ,that a grea^r percentage of offenders 
were apprehended in \he cases which were repor^l after a time elapse of 
more than three<^and-a-ha(f hours 'l^an in cases tfhith were reported more 
promptly to the police. Evidence supported the hypothesis that this was 
due to the fact that victiriis who took longer to report rape offenses were 
better acquainted with wir attackers and in a gieater sute of conflict about 
whether to report the offenses. Suspects were apprehended in 117 out of the 
total 169 reported cas^'of rape. Of those* 59 terminated in convictions 
for rape or atiother'off^^nse. Ten cases were still undecided. All of the 32 
offenders convicted foij rape received prison sentences* most for 6 years or 
'more. i 

142. Roy* K« K« Feelings rad.Attttvdef of Raped Women of Bangtffdesli To- 
wardt Military, PeraoiiMl of Pakti(an« In DrapMnt^brael and Emilio 
VlanOt Ed&« VicUmclogf: A New Focus. Volume V. E^cUers and Ex* 
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pioited: The Dytumlcs of Vkitmizaiian* Lexiiif[ton, Massacbuselts, 
Lexington Books, 1975. p. 65-72^ 

author travelled around Bangladesh after independence was won and ^ 
collected data on lai mass rapes of women by Pakistani troops under orders 
of top military leaders in ^st Pakistan as part of their strategy of terror 
arid subjugation. Although tBc records showed that nearly 200,000 women 
were raped by Pakistani troops, the author was only able to contact i09 
women wilting to be interviewed. information collected froiri these victims 
and others inctudedVictims' ^e ranges, religions and occupations* when 

the rape movement peaked* the method used by the troops to select victims. 

detainment of some of them at military barracks for sexual usage.- types of 
resistance used by the women, the injuries and humiliation they sustained, 
post-rape pregnancies, abortions and infanticide* and the women's general 
attitudes and feelings about their experience. 

143. Saltniannt Peter. Rape in Marriage In Sooth Australia. Victimology: An 

InienuawMlJoumaf, v. 1, no. 4; Winter* 1976. p. <M-*4M5. 

This note reports on the sexual offense law reform biU-passed in the South 
Austraiian farliament in 1976 which makes it possible for a husband living 
with his wife to be charged with raping her. The ^'rape-^in-marriage'^ clause 
.of the statute constitutes a break with common iaw and sutiitory tradition 
that does not allow rape to be charged against a husband by his wife. The 
author discusses the rationale for this traditional view of rape-^m -marriage, 
and summarizes thejposition^and recommendations of the Criminal Law' 
and Penal Methods Refdrin Committee of South Australia which examined 
the question in early 1976 and recommended such a provision only when 
. the wife and husband were separated. He then summarizes the Attorney: 
^ General's view, of the issue which favored not requiring that the husband 
.and wife be living apart for the r^pe-^in-marriage provision to apply. He 
briefly mentions what other groups in South Australia thought of the rape- 
in -^marriage clause. 

144. Scbiir, Arthur Frederick. Rape in Foreign Cmntries. M€d*^al Trial 

Technique QuarteHyi 20, Snmmcr, 1973T p. <^74. 

. In 197 1 , the author visited Greece, Italy, Spain and Switzerland to investi- 
gate the nature and ^scope of rape' in those' countries. He found that crime 
statistics in Europe were djfHcult to obtain but from information he gathered 
from ofHcials and other sources he was able to construct a general picture 
of rape in the four countries. Despite peculation growth, the number of 
rapes in these countries seems to have remained fairly consunt. The author 
found that most officials tend to play down the idea that sexual .assault posed 
a problem in the four countries. Although in these countries rape is univer- 
sally considered a heinous crime, it appears that wherever possible, efforts 
are made to give the victim financial redress or to unite the victtin and of- 
fender in matrimony in order to save the honor of the woman and her family. 
f As in America^ rape is a highly underreported c^iine. Xhe initial rq)ort is 

usually made by the victim* or a guardian in the case of a minor, but in 
Greece a charge of rape may be lodged by authorities without the victim's 
consent. Victims are medically examined but the examiner j& rarely sub- 
poenaed to appear in court. As the judicial systems in European countries 
are different from the American adversarial system, rape trial procedures 
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are handled diffeiiciitly. Although rape is oh the books as a capital offense 
in the four countries^ the penalties for rape appear less severe than penal- 
ties meted out in the United States. 

145^ Schlfft' Arthur Fredericks Rape in Other Countries* MedteitUf Science 
and thf Lawf v. 11, no. 3* July* 1971. p; 139-143. 
In 1970t the author visited officials in Belgium^ Fiance, Holland and Luxem- 
bourg to investigate how rape is handled in other jurisdictions in compari- 
son with the United jStates. The per c^tta rape rate in the four European 
countries is far below the rate in the United States. Rape is a capital offense 
in the,four countries but only France sttll applies 'capital punishment* al- 
though insirely: Rape cpmplaiiits must be initiated by the victim* or by a reta* 
tive in the' case of minors. A medical examination of the victim is required 
but nowhere did the author find people speciHcalty trained to examine rape 
victims. This* he concluded, might be due in part to the fact that in the non- 
adversarial European judicial system the medical witness is pot subjected 
tdha^wjng cross-examination by adefense attorney. The author exchanged 
information with foreign medical examiners on tests for evidence of sexual 
intercourse. In general, thcpenalties for rape in theBuropean countries are 
less severe than in th^ United States although these countries attempt to 
give more protection^ their young people^ by jnaking the penalties more 
hai^h the younger the victim. AH countries recognize statutory rape as it is 
known in America. , ^ ■ 

144!. Scott, Jocelynne A. Fraud and Consent In Rape: Comprehension of the 
Nature and Cliaracter of ihe Act and its Moral Implications, Crimitutl 
law Quarferfyf v. 1», no. 3, May» 1976. p. 312^24^ 

This article reviews Canadian and British Commonwealth case law relating 
to misrepresentation, of the nature and character of the act where sexual 
intercourse with a doctor is represented by him as medical treatment. The . 
question is whether a woman is raped when she Consents to sexual inter- 
course but does not know the nature and character of the act to which she is 
submitting. The m^ority of cases.have involved adolescent girls, where 
incomprehension of^exuat intercourse has made the issue of non-coJisent 
clear. However, the more dif5cult case isjvhere a mature woman, fully 
understanding the nature of the act* submits to a doctor believing that the 
act has therap^^utic or medicfit purposes rather than sexual intent. The author 
argues that this is rape because the woman must consent not only to the na- 
ture of the act but also to the character of the actj which in this case would 
be fraudulently Represented and therefore would render consent nugatory. 
The author also^discusses the implications.of thetwo intrinsically different 
rote-identities of a doctor as a tnedical professional and as a private indi- 
viduah in relation to this kind of fraud. 

« 

147. Sebbat Leslie and Sorel Caham Sfix Oflbn^s: Tbe Genulne'^and the 
Doubted Victim. In Orapkla, Israel C. and Emllto Vlano/Eds. Vicitm- 
oiogy: A New Factts* Volume V. ExphUers andExphlted: The Dynamics 
' of Viciimizaihn* Lexington* MassachusettSt Lexington BookSt 1975* 
p. 29^. 

In this Israeli study* the authors sought to identify factms in ra{he com- 
plaints which affected the criminal justice system's dec^iion to prosecute 
and the outcome of the case. Data from 151 sexual assault cases taken from 
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the 1961 central registry of the Israeli Police Headquarters were analyzed. 
Certain characteristics of these cases were correlated with decisions made 
at certain decision points in the system: the police decision to close-out^ 
the prosecutor's decision to file and the deiemtinatioh of guilt. The results 
revealed several statistically signiHcant correlations Klating these deci> 
sions to ^rictim characteristics * offender characteristics^ victim*offender 
relationship* location of the incident, and time elapsed before rape was re* 
ported. Some of the relationships indicated: th^ younger the suspect the 
more likeltbood^of convicting; the police were more iUcely to close*out the 
case if the complainant was married but the prosecut<v was more likely to 
close the Hie if /he cortqilainant 'was single; married Smplainants were 
le^st likely to complain of rape and their complaints weK more likely to be 
treated as misdemeanors; where there was a prior relationship between vie 
tim and offender, the prosecutdr was more likely to close*out the case or, 
if proceeded with* there was less likely to be a conviction; assaults which 
occurred in buildings or vehicles were less likely to be prosecuted than 
those occurring out-of*doors; if the assaulrocctirred in the residence of one 
of the parties, there was less chance 6t prosecution; and the prosecutor* 
especially* was less likely to Hie if the complaint was made more than 24 
hours alter the-tncident. The authors point out that these data may now be^ 
out of date. However* they conclude, it is clearly indicated by this study 
that the manner in which the criminal justice system determines which su5> 
pect is really an offender* and therefore* which victim is genuine* is not 
independent of many, external features of the case. 

■* 

148. SiiiNh» i.e. 13te Hdlbnin Report. Criminal Law RepUWf February^ 1976. 

jp. 97-106. 

This is a review and summary of the report of the Heilbron Cbmmittee, which 
was set up to assess the controversial House of Lords decision in the Morgan 
v. rape caqe. The Committee's report went beyond the issues raised 

in that case and considered more broadly key factors in the Brkish law of 
rape. Ca^ law relating to current rape law is discussed. The report gave 
Special attention to such legal issues as mistake of fact^ admissibility of 
evidence, concerning the complainant^s previous sexual history* and pro* 
tecting the anonymity of the complainant. The Committee recommended 
several statutory changes regarding these issues and the author comments 
on these proposals. The issue of including more women on juries, considered 
by the committee; is also discussed. 

149. Sobthlll^ K. L.» Antbea Jack/aod t. C. N. Glbbcits^ Rape: A 22*Year 

Cohort Study. Meiicine^ Science arui theLaw^ v. 16» no. 1* January* 
1976. p. 62-^9. 

A 22 year fol]ow>up on 1 19 persons charged with rape in Great Britain 
. in 1951 wasconductedtodeterminetherecidivismratesoftheseoffenders. 
Of the 96 convicted* the. subsequent criminal records of only 86 could be 
traced. This article presents tables, and data ou the previous convictions 
of those convicted oftape in 1951 <86 persons)* on their subsequent con* 
^ victions and the number who wiire subsecjuently reconvicted for rape. AN 
though the distribution of previous and subsequent offenses regained sim* 
liar, the proportion of the:Sample who committed violent offenses tended 
to fall off whereas the proportion committing sexual offenses before and 
after the 195 1 rape convictions remained about the same.' Case reports on 
the five reconvicted for tape are given. Information on subsequent con* 
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victions of those acquitted for rape in 19S1 and lo a diffeient 1961 sample 
IS also presented.* ^ ^ ^ 

150. South Aiifltrtlii. Criminal Law and P^QatMellioib^Relbnn Committee. 
' Sp0cUU Report: and Other SextuU OJ^ncti. Adebidet South Aus- ^ 

tralia, 1916. p. ■ — ^ . 

In response to a request by the state attomey^generaL for examination of 
and recommendations conconing the current law relating to rape, this re- 
port was submi^ed. The report is divided into sections covering the follow- . 
ing topics: the ingredients lof rape; statutory offenses other than rape; use of 

^ the word **rape7; substituting the term "sexual attack** to designate a ^rime 
covering various sexual offenses; extending rape to cover cases to wi ich it 
docs not currently apply^ such as rap^ by juveniles or rape by husbands; 
statutofy definition of rape; use of the words **unlawful carnal knowledge* *; 
age of consent; rape of nwntally defective persons; the element of indet .ncy 
in indecent assault; indecent interference: abduction and procurement; in- 
cest; the victim of tape;, evidence by the accused at trial; and the jury. A 

- summary of recommendations is given at the end of the report.. ^ 

151. Storilnit Riy. Prcveiitlve Dctentton of Dangerous Sexual Offenders. 
. ^ CriMitmt Law QMrteHyt y. 17, M. 4, August, 1975. |i, 41iM39. 

This article reviews the section of the Canadian Criminal Code which pro- 
vides for preventive detention of habitual criminals and dangerous sex of- 
fenders and then presents a survey of a number of leading courtcasest from 
the 19S0*s to the 1970*s, which dealt with daiigerous sex ^of fenders. Some 
opinions of expens on the efficacy of preventive detention are quoted. 

1^. S¥aliut«^, Kiare. Rape and Social Structure. Pacific Sociotogkal Re* 
fiew^ V. 5, no. 1, Spring, 1962. p: 

Based on 141 selected cases of rape and attempted rape coming before the 
court in Denmark from 1946 through t9S8t this study investigates the role 
of relationship and status differentials between offenders and the^r victims 
as important components of the social situation that ordinarily accompanies 
rape. Variations in the sex rado are used to account for the unequal regional — 
.distribution of the crime. Five hypotheses are postulated. The four of these 
which were supported by thedat^ are: tk\t rape will be more frequent in 
communities where the sex ratio is l^er. in the direction of male surplus^ 
assuming no important differences in class structure^ that the rapist wilt 
more likely be a member of the lower social classes; that rapists and vic- 
tims will most often tiavelT^ir -.nal or no previous acquaintance; and ttiat 
offenders willbe of lowei z r.ai than their victims. The lypothesis that is 
rejected is that the victim will most lilcety belong to the upper or middle 
class^ , * ; 

153: Vo^, I^igen, . .Sexual Offences hi Copenhagen; A Medicolegal ^udy. 
PoremU Sckna^ 1, April, 1972. p.-tf7r^76. 
Examinations were performed over a 10-year period^on 650 victims of sex- 
ual offenses in Copenhagen and on 60 perpetratofs^of these offenses ise* 
lectedby the police: Of the 650 offenses, 1S7 were rape or attempted r^ipCi 
the second most frequently occurring offensei' TiA)les sbqw classitication 
of victims according to social statusT'relatioinship between victim and of; . 
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fender, se^asonal distribution of offenses and the 24<^hour distntiutton of 
offenses. A general medical evaluation of the victims was made and all in- 
juries, infections and mental trauma were noted. Offenders were examined, 
for influence of alcohol or drugs* injuries sustain^ during the assault and 
for evidence of recent sexuat Intercourse. The author mentions the decline 
in The less serioti^ sccual offenses in Denmark which began tti the early 
IV^ i and remarks thatsomeattributcthe centinuatton of that tr'^ndio the 
repeat ot pornography laws in the letter I960's. There has htvMi only a mod- 
erate decline in cases of rape and attempted rape. 
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